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ABSTRACT 

The final report of the Cooperative Industrial 
Education (CIE) Coordinators' Workshop (New Jersey, 1973J Includes 
statements relating to conference objectives, edited transcripts of 
presentations, sunaary statements by group discussion leaders, an 
evaluation of the conference proceedings, and an introductory 
statement of accoaplishaents that resulted from the conference ♦ 
Transcripted presentations include: "Remarks on the Past, Present, 
and Future" of CIE in Mew Jersey, "View from the Local Districts on 
Some Future Developments in Vocational Education," a description of 
"CIE Service Activities," and comments on the benefits of "CIE For 
the Disadvantaged." A lengthy presentation made by Dr. H. R. 
Cheshire, Career Development Specialist, Georgia Southern College, 
entitled "'Career Education* — Where Are We Going?", deals with sii 
major items: (1) myths and merits of career education, (2) the 
disadvantaged, (3) the interdisciplinary approach, (4) teacher 
education, (5) resources, and (6) initiating programs. Appended are 
correspondence; workshop information (summaries, evaluations, 
correspondence, participants) ; a development certificate; and a press 
release. (AJ) 
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PRtiFACE 

Some time has lapsed between the conference proceedinas and the printinq of 
this report. As a result of this time lapse, we have had an opportunity to 
see some of the coordinators' suggestions at the workshop become realities. 
The number of projects begun over tie summer and fall semesters are extremely 
gratifying. We sincerely hope that the workshop served its purpose. The 
coordinators' activities listed below seems to indicate that workshops of this 
nature are needed and encouraged. 

Projects that have begun, or have been implemented, since the suwner workshop 
are: 

. A Liaison Committee of CIE Association Coordinators 
has been established to work closely with the Division of 
Vocational Education and Jersey City State College. The 
first formal meeting was held in November. 

. A state wide association workshop was held In October on 
"Future Funding Implications for CIE". 

. The CIE Newsletter has expanded to 16 pages. 

. A Coimittee Is developing a CIE Track III Related Class Manual. 

. A committee is reviewing audio/vfsual materials that are 
geared for the CIE Track III students. These materials will 
be purchased and disseminated through Jersey City State 
College's Free Audio/Visual Lending Library. 

. A Committee is working on producing an Employers Handbook. 

. A Conmlttee has developed guidelines to acknowledge a CIF 
student as "The Student of the Year". 
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. A committee is workinq on developing criteria to choose 
the "CIE Coordinator of the Year". 

. A combined CIE-DE Conference was held in Atlantic City as 
part of the N.J.E.A. Convention proceedings. This Inter- 
disciplinary Cooperation is encouraging. 

. A committee has been established to seek out scholarships 
for outstanding CIE students. Thus far. several scholarship 
commitments have been received. 

. The Related Class Manual and A/V Catalogue are in the second 
printing stages. 

. A committee is looking into the possibilities of preparing 

sound slide presentations and 16 mm films on CIE Programs 
in the State. 

. An Executive CIE Association Committee is working closely with 
the Division of Vocational Education and Jersey City State 
College in planning the next CIE Annual Workshop. 

. A calendar of events for the up-coming year for CIE Coordinators 
was developed. 

All Cooperative Industrial Education Teccher-Coordinators should be acknowledged 
for the fine efforts they are making to improve the guality of their programs. 
Nice work ladies and gentlemen - Keep up the good work. Your untiring efforts 
will continue to enhance and publicize the educational soundness of Vocat^jnal 
Programs in our state. 



John A. Wanat 
Conference Director 



i^tatf of Krrapg 

JERSEY CITY STATE COLLEGE 

H. MUULKN. PRESIDENT JERSEY CITY. N J. 07308 



Or. John M. Koenlq 

Associate State Director of 

Vocational Education 

(Instructional Services) 

Division of Vocational Education 

riew Jersey State Departinent of Education 

Trenton* New Jersey 00625 

Dear Dr. Koeniq: 

Following is the final report of the Cooperative Industrial Education Coordinators 
Workshop held on June 8. 1973. Included are statements relatinq to the 
conference objectives; edited transcripts of presentations, summary statements 
by group discussion leaders* an evaluation of the conference proceedings and 
an introductory statement of accomplishments that resulted since the conference. 

A qreat deal of activity by the CIE Coordinators has taken place durinn the 
Summer and Fall of 1973. It is encouraqinq to see new ideas beinq implemented 
by the Coordinators. Especially encouraqinq. is the closer comnuni cation 
ties that have developed between the coordinators' association, the nivision of 
Vocational Education and the service arm of Jersey City State Colleqe. 

We are extremely indebted for the fine cooperation we have received from you 
and your associates in the Vocational Division. We look forward to a continuous 
close working relationship and an ever increasinq expansion in the quality of 
our Cooperative Industrial Education proqrams. 

Sincerely, 

John A. Wanat 

Assistant Director 

Center for Occupational Education 

JAW/pd 



JFRSEY CITY STATF COLLE'^F 
A^HORKSHnP FHR C.I.E. CHORD TIATORS 

Co nference Objectives 

To establish a calendar of events for the uo-cominq vear for C.I.r. 
coordinators. 

To become familiar with co-op proqr?«?!S operatino In other states. 

To develop an understendinq of the inter-relationships of the C.I.r. 
coo**oinator to the Local Education Aqencies, the State Oenartment, th*r 
State C.I.E. Association, the local C.I.E. Association and t^f* Service 
nrqani?ation at Jersey Citv state CoUeqe. 



State Department 

To become familiar with future developments at the local district level 
that affect C.I.E. 



state 

Association 



Local 

Association 




To react to the Al l Purpose C.I.E. Manual . 



BEST COPt .atiil£ 



BEMABKS ON PAST, PBESBUT AND FUTURE 




Mr, John F, Wytlie, DireotoT of Special Needs 
and CoopetHitive Edueation 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Mucation 
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Voaatioml Eduoatim is not synonymous with Cnraer Fduoation - 
yet vocational education is certainly a majop part of Career Education* 
Neo Jersey was in 50th ptacB vocationally when we introduced C.I.F. 
In using C,I,E, as a keystone to build vocational education in this 
STATE - we were advancing the cause of Career Education long before the 
tem became popular, 

C» J. F, was for us the very visible tip of the iceberg. It 
has led us to the development of a number of other programs which tie 
in beautifully. 

We started C,I,F, because there were a lot of graduates who 
hit the street with nothing to offer an employer, Some kids were not 
bothering to stick arou d for graduation. They dronped out early. This 
was before the appearance of the terms Disadvantaged, Handicapped 
and Career Education etc, !-iany of our first C,I,F, students were 
educationally disadvantaged, 

C.T,F, ist and has been since its beginning a kind of '*naturaV' 
program. There are so many advantages offered by it: 

To the school 

To the employer and 

To the student learner 

that it seems a shame we have to get involved with other forms of education. 
Yet we do. 



laak of facilities oonHmea to be a major obstacle to t>f> 
expanaion of vooational education, but thic does not inhibit C.r.F. '?»en^ 
faailitiea are extensive, varied, aa modem as todau - and cost thp 
taxpayers nothing. 

Many pupils are leas than exohanted during tha time theu 
spend in regular programs, but they do not drop out because thev like *^' e 
time they spend in C»I,E, 

Some programs collect statistics on hou many of their mr<U 
complete the course^and hoi} many of these found a Job, 

Our progrcm has the pupil in a job early^aometimes from the 
first day he is in the program. Re may be only a high school Junior ?er^. 
I could go on-'-but you knoQ these things better than I do. Yes, it '« a 
shame we have to get involved with anything else — but we do. 

There have always been outside influences which have affee-t^,- 
our program and these appsar to be growing-'^not diminishing. 

One such influence is money. Some of the money supporting 
C,I,B, programs comes through federal vocational legislation. Since the 
federal vocational funding picture is clouded - and since we are part 
of vocational education ~ we are affected, 
Ve must look ahead. 

The barometer helps us predict the weather - but a single reofbm 
is meaningless. We need a series of readings to determine directions, 
Ve are distribuHng CI.E, statistics for the year 1972, Reading thesp 
statistics makes more sense if we know what came before because then 
we can extrapolate into the future. 



I mutd tike to try to put the C.I.E, progrm into perspeeHve 
2^ quiokly soaimin^ the last ten years of vooational eduoatiem in 
lieu Jersey, In 1963, a blue Hbbon oomHttee to atudy the needs for 
Vooational Eduoation published its findings. 

It found, in a nutshell, that the vooational education we had 
ms good ~ but that m didn *t have enough of it, 

ye were reaohing only 3% of our high school aged youth with 
vooational education. 

It was therefore recotmended that our vooational education 
expoYid in all directions. Particular emphasis was placed on the 

expofmion of programs of Cooperative Education especially in the small 
high schools. 

Another important thing happened in 1963 - the passage of the 
VocaHonal Education Act of that yeas' whi -h provided substantial 
federal funding for Vocational EducaHon. This money gave a tremens 
impetus without which the ma^or progress of the last decade could .lot 
have been made - and yet there have been iimes when I have had second 
thoughts alout depending heavily on federal dollars, 

ChortUj after this, Dr, Robert M, f/orthington arrived on the 
saene 'n TJei^ Jersey, as the new director of Vocational Education, 
fie declared war on UnemployabiUty and stated that the Comittee report 
would become hifi bible. 

Ten years have passed since 1963, Dr, Worthington is still 
directing vocational education but now from Washington, D,C, rather 
than from Trenton, Stephen Poliacik has replaced him as New Jersey's 
top man in Vocational Education, 



Takirtg a Wyltie's <>:e vieu of the WoT^thington yecops there are 
eeoeral notable aooompHshments* 

I see the outstanding aoaomplishmnt as the oreation and operating 
of hundreds of pilot programs which used State money to put vocational 
education in the regular high schools* Some of these programs were mediocre 
but there were also many successes » The main point is that vocational 
education was no longer something which could exist only in a county 
vocational school. This ms an introduction of Career Education before 
it existed as a popular term. 

Another accomplishment was the operation of the Newark Skills 
Center by the Vocational Division, Here was demonstrated for the 
first time, that if needs existed that weren't being met fy the 
traditional organisations — the State was not afraid to ,^ump in — 
even ^Ath our tradition of local autonomy, 

I mtst also mention the numbe r and qualip^ of flew County 
Vocational Schools which are the architectural equals of the most 
attractive regular high schools, A vocational student need no longer 
feel that Vocational Education is inferior simply because it is taught 
in a broken down old factory. The new scJwols at Bergen, Camden, 
Middlesex and Burlington to name Imt a few are attractive educational 
facilities. If you haven't seen tham - make a point to do so — tell them 
Wyllie sent you. 

Another accomplishment <- one of which I'm proud, and one for 
which our Congress deserves tremendous credit was the opening up of 
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voaational education to the "handiaapped" and "disadvantaged"* By 
mandating that P.ST, of the total vocational bucket be spent here. Congress 
did a great deal for those for whom traditional education had done very little* 

These are all fine acocmplishments and there are more — . One 
of tlic most significant innovations i-)as the introduction of Cooperative 
Industrial Education in New Jersey, This preceded Dr, I'orthington, 
Back in 19€S, there was an established DE program and a small of fine 
occupations program, hut except for the program at Paht.yay and new 
starts at Ridge field and Union, C»I»E, txis virtually unknown. 

Kids were dropping out of school in large numbers. Yet, when 
a few road blocks were cleared away, there was almost no way to stop the 
tremendous growths we have had. Our combined student earnings for C.T.F. 
were about $20,000 in 1963 - i^hey reach 6 t/2 million in 197?.. And all 
took, was a selling job on the school adniniatrator, followed by the aopearanoe on 
the local scene of a growing number of CLE. coordinators, jiith no previous 
experience, who did not realize that the job could not be done. 

New programs usually start in September. They did in 1963 
and tliey do in 1973. But back around 64-CS we were starting CLE.* 8 
in September, October, November right through till May. 

There were those who claimed this was tu>t vocational education. 
Some of the traditional schools turned up their noses. They thought 
CLE. was a stop-gap measure until more voaational facilities could be 
built* Today, the County schools themselves all have programs and no one 
is calling CLE. a stop-gap measure. The 1968 Amendments provided direct 
federal funding for CLE. for the first time. Yes — these were great 
years — but what does the future hold. 

o 

ERIC 
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Today we are hearing Career Eduoation, Everyone has hie own 
definition. We feel that we have been doing porta of it white others are 
still debating it. Career Eduaation prepares a pupil to sueeeed in 
either college or in work, I would like to add one more step, I 
don*t want to in f licit college on anyone , particularly those whose 
tastes run elsewhere, but I would like to see those capable of entering 
college equally capable of entering the world of t^rk. Our* future 
administrators should know what work is like if they are going to tell 
subordinates haw to do it. 

There are a couple of clouds on the horizon. The federal 
money which helped us fly is somewhat in doubt due to the policies 
of our President, Things may get better or worse hut it should he a 
warning that we should always work to achieve a situation where our 
success depends on how well we do and not on what some bureau ?m4 does. 
We must work for better local support of our program, there are ways 
this can be accomplished — its a real challenge for all of us. 

Another cloud exists which may contain a silver lining. Last 
year one county was given a block of funds and more or less of a free hand 
as to how it will allot its money within the county. Next year, fow^ 
more counties will try it. Until you build dependable local support for 
your program, it is important that as "Mr, Voc, Ed, " in your school, you 
work to see that your pupils are represented in any delibffration which 
affects the funding of their pvograms. In the past, the program people 
in the Division strove for equality in funding. Now you are being asked to 
do more of the Job yourself, ifhat is about to happen will not automatical li^ 
take care of you. You must act. It may be a fortunate coincidence that 
a fomev C,I,E, veteran, now as administrator, is going tc talk about 
-y crnn situation today. 
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J tend to remain opt-lmiBtio, The latst lO yearn have> been 
gre>at. Ten yearn ago, you did not exist as a group. Today you have a 
solid CI.K, Association headed by enthusiastic leaders reaching all 
parts of the State. I have been impressed with Carl Schweizer and I 
believe Jerry Berosh is ready to advance the same cause. 

I have also been impressed by the service provided by Jersey 
City rotate College particularly John Wanat. With all this going for ui 
we can *t lose. 



VIVA CLE. 
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VIEW FROM THE LOCAL DISTRICT ON 
aOME FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 




Mr. Adricoi Van Zu)eden, Director* 
Cca*eer» S Ooaupational Education 
Wayne Hilts High School 
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Ooaupational Training in Local Sohool DistHota 

In 1964 the Comtisstoner of Edueation appointed a Blue Ribbon 
Cotmittee to study the uooational education needs of Nea Jersey* The 
result of the efforts of this eomittee was a report entitled '*Voeational 
Kduoation for New Jersey Today". This report indicates "that it is the 
duty of the secondary school to prepare youth for oitisenship and uork", 
and that "the vocational portion of this duty is being largely neglected" » 

"A breakthrough is needed if the secondary school is going to 
provide occupational c&rtpetencies to the thousands of Neta Jersey youth 
who terminate their education with high school* The breakthrough mst 
be spearheaded by a broader , more inclusive eonoept of occupational 
training, based on the dignity of work and the significance of the 
worker's contribution to the common weal» This concept would provide 
programs for high school youth with acadmic, socio-'econ&ni.c and other 
handicc^e that prevent them from succeeding in the regular vocational 
education program* " 

The report goes on to recommend that "vocational programs be 
extended to encourage more programs in various vocational and technical 
areas, provide more programs for girls in industrial and service occupations, 
and expand cooperative education programs in all secondary schools* " 

The Vocational Eduection Act of 1963 and the Amendments Act of 
1968 helped to implement these recoimendations by providing seed money 
which was utilized by local sohool districts to get programs started* 
With the shift in funding procedures the question arises as to who is 
going to supply the impetus to further carry out the reeomendations 

^ Of the Commissioner's report - to do the job that needs to be dons* 

ERIC 
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What this really amounts to is who really oares enough to do sometkiriff 
about it. Our aim responsibility in promoting programs oannot be 
ignored. FollonHng are some facets and factors oanneoted with this 
responsibi li ty . 

It must be recognised that change is iminent. What do you do 
about change? What can I do? Some people try to resist change by 
throDing as many road-blocks up as possible. Others close their eyes 
to make believe it is not there, only to suddenly auaken to find that 
they or their thinking are obsolete, I believe that we should get on 
the bandwagon to effectively help shape and control change. This 
approach requires that we find out what is going on. It is hoped that 
some of the suggestions given will prove valuable. 

Since so much revolves around career education, this r^ight be a 
good place to start. It would be important to know when- cooperative 
education programs fit into the career education pattern, C,I,E. is the 
skill training aspect which should be preceded by career awareness in 
the lauer grades and career exploration in the middle grades. Career 
education seeks to utilize existing resources and facilities to become 
part of the curriculum rather than something that happens separately, 

CI.F, should likewise operate in close harmony with the entire school 
program. 

We must also haop. clearly established in our own minds those 
elements by which bona fide vocational education programs can he 
identified, namely: planning, motivation of students, skill training. 
Job placement, follow-up studies, and program evaluation. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL THRU ADULTHOOD 



WORLD OF WORK 



ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



ENTRY SPECIALIZED TECHNICAL MD- 

inaw JOB " iuiun«iT professihui 
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Knowirtg both aareer and vocational education concepts, we are 
in a hatter poaition to explore recent developmnte pertaining to career 

coordinating councils on the county level. The position of Country 

>. 

Career F(h*cation Coordinator has been eatahtished through the Piviaron 
of Vocational Kducation. The County Coordinator ie responsible for 
establishing a Career Education Coordinating Council uyhose primary 
puri^ose is to promote the development of career education in the countj^* 
Metnhfrship on the Council is by appointment of the Comissioner of 
Education and consists of the County Superintendent of Ddhools, the Chief 
Administrator of the County Area Vocational School as welt as representatives 
elected from the county community college and the local comprehensive 
schools » The remaining members may be elected from the follofHng groups: 
the county planning boards the local employment security office ^ the county 
adult education association^ the elementary and secondary principals* 

associations, and the County School Boards* Association* The County 
Career Education Coordinator serves as the executive seoretary of the 

council. 

The Council is advisory in nature. Its functions are to develop 
a comprehensive plan for career education in the county, to continuously 
review programs offered as well as to assess the occupational needs 
within the county, and to r^comend the initiation of new occupational 
programs when and where they are needed* 

It appears as though an experiment in which vocational programs 
were funded through one New Jersey county office wilt be expanded to 

five counties next year. What affect wilt this funding arrangement 

have on your local school district? In many cases the C,I,E, Coordinator 



I 



J 
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is Mr. Vooational Education in his local adhool dietHot, ,%nee fitnd" 
ing will be based on input fiysm people in the eounty, we should be prepofed 
to ensure that pr*oper emphasis is given to our local eohool district pro- 
grams. Some people are very well acquainted with funding procedures, the 
state plan for vooational education, and channels. The C,I,B, Coordinator 
should be interested in how he can broaden vocational education. 

Ve can show an interest in what is happening on the county level. 
We might even offer to be of service where possible. The career coordinator 
may be coruiuoting a student interest survey, and may be looking for 
some assistance which might even be part of a related class activity. 
We can attend meetings and follow periodicals to keep abreast of things 
as they are developing. 

Keep your administrators informed. You may be the only one in yoiu* 
school district to brief your principal, assistant superintendent or 
superintendent on the direction of things to came in the next five to ten 
years. They are asked tc attend meetings on the county level where they 
wilt he working with vooational people who are very well versed in what 
is availaljle or coming available. Any material you can provide them i.yfth 
will place them in a better position to ensure that the proper emphasis 
is given our local programs. It could develop that you might even be 
invited to go along with them occasionally. If you have a federal aid 

coordinator in your school system , you might work closely vyith that person 
to open new avenues. 

It is well to ask others how they feel about certain issues or 
programs. We must be cautious not to impose only our vietfi on others. 
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PERT* Network of Activities for the Development of 
a County Pl.-iii for Career Kducation 




1-2** AsDess and analyze data 

1-3 Determine data needs 

1-U Plan and establish project 
purposes 

Geek input and support from 
Superintendents* Roundtable, 
Career Education Coordinating 
Council review plans 

Identify variables for 
context evaluation 

5-^ Identify sources of data for 
context evaluation 

>- ? Identify variables for needs 
assos^r.ent (manpower and 
perceived ^.r0f?ram needs) 

5-11 Identify :':>urces of data 
fcr needo asj---jsnent 

5-12 Program data 



6-T Develop instruments for 
context evaluation 

9-10 Develop instruments for needs 
assessment 

12-13 Conduct context evaluation 

12-ll* Conduct needs assessment 

12-15 Analyze data 

15-16 Obtain local priorities and 
objectives 

15-lT Study previous funding 
patterns 

15-18 Review national and state- 
level priorities 

15-19 Arrive at county-level 
priorities 

19- 20 Develop county plan 

20- 21 Evaluate, revise, refine plan 

21- 22 Develop and implement plans 

for county-based funding 



^FEl-T- Proersca Evaluation and Review Technique 

At all points along the critical path (1,U, 5, 12, 15, 19,20,21, 22) the Career 
Education Coordinating Council will review the progress of the project. 

REPPODUCED 3y PERMISSION OF THE PASSAIC COVUTY CAREER EDUCATION COORDINATOR, 

m, Ro.vALD B. brow;! 
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Try to provide alternatives or options so that some discussions are open" 
ended that you can come back tdtk additional data or after one has ^'7d 
an opportunity to think about what you presented* 

I try not to compare myself or programs iHth others to give the 
impression tJiat X am being treated unfairly. If we talk about educating 
our youth and leave our personal feelings out, ue are much more likely to 
cushieve our objectives. Never threaten; be pleasant and sinoere. 

We can also let our legislators knoiy what needed at the local 
level. The New Jersey Retail Merchants Association (P»o, Box 22, 
Trenton) publishes a "New Jersey Legislative Poster" which gives names 
and backgrounds of our representatives. 

In closing then, we stress not only the importance of knoi^ing 
wliat changes are in the offing but also knowing what other people are 
thinking, l^e must do our homework so that we are prepared to coimunicate 
with others, particularly administrators, to keep them informed and to 
obtain the necessary support for vocational training in our local seh^ls. 
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My taak this morning is to aequaint you iHth the Seruice 
Aotivities that the Center for Oompational Bdueation at Jersey City 
State College is prooiciing, and will continue to prmfide^ for Cooperative 
Incktetrial Bduoatora. 

By nop you should haoe received two C,I,E, Newsletters, (If 
you haoe not received one as of yet, please see one of the pretty young ladies at 
the registration desk to be plaoed on the mailing list,) * 

This newsletter is a direct outgrowth of a service agreement we 
have with the Division of Vocational Education, Rfe at the Center for 
Occupational Eduoation haoe been designated the division to coordinate 
CI.B, Activities with and for you, 

I say with because we need your input to do an effective Job, 
Our service to you will be only as good as you allow it to be. 

We at the Center strongly wish to serve and not dictate 
activities for you. For this reason we encourage ALL CLE, Coordinators 
to contribute news items to us so that we can share this information with 
all the CLE, Coordinators, State Department Officials €md Teaaher Educators 
In and out of our State. 

In addition to individuals sending in material we need the 
three regional associations to select one or two people whose specific 
job it will be to secure information from their regions on a regular 
monthly basis, 

* To be placed on the Newsletter mailing list write to: 

The Center for Occupational Education 
Jersey Citu State College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 07305 
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C»I»E» Coordinators are oomidsred by many, myself inetudedt 
to be Mr. and Ms» Vooational Eduoatora at their local aehool diatriota* 
The problem in the past is that we the coordinators have been so bwy 
doing our 30b that we hax)en*t devoted enough time to tell the rest of the 
State the marvelous job that we *ve been doing for the past nine or ten 
years. The newsletter is one small way of oorreMng that situation. 
It *6 also one way of ohanneling information between coordinators ^ <o that 
if something works for you - if you have a program, a lesson, an aotiviiy, 
a contact, whatever, that turns kids on to achieving a meaningful education 
arui an opportunity for productive &nployment why not let other coordinators 
see if this a'lproach that you employed can also work for th&n. 

Last year a comtittee of five C. I. E. Coordinators developed a 
Related Class Manual through the Center. This year that same comtittee 
developed an All Purpose Handbook which you will receive as you exit the 
workshop at the end of the day*s proceedings. 

Both of these manuals are bound in such a hiay as to al74>w inserts 
tc be added and obsolete material to be deleted. We encourage you to make 
use of this material. We also encourage you to submit additional information 
that we can reproduce to disf*eminate t-o all coordinators to keep both 
manuals current and useUfle* 

I would like to take this opportunity to acknowledge those people 
who have spent a great deal of time and effort in writing and editing these 
manuals. The Chairman for the committee was Sam Cooper, who worked very 
closely with Mike Lauten, John Clark, Bob Gray, and Tony Franeiosi. Mike 
Klavon of the Center for Occupational Education was instrumental in 
the final editing of both these manuals. And of course, the State Department 
officials John Wyllie and Tom McNulty offered a great deal of assistmce 
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throughout the entity projeot* 

I, of course, haoe not mentioned all a&sooiated with the mamal, 
namely the host of C,I,F, Coordinators, secretaries, and professionals 
who have reviewed, offered suggestions, and field tested the manual. 
• Oince you are too numerous to mention and I*m sure I would forget some 
names therefore on behalf of the oomnittee, Jersey City State College 
and the Stace Department I offer our sincere thanks to all who helped. 

Last year when the Related Class Manual came out we at the 
Center for Occupational Education established a Free Lending Audio 
Visual Library Service, The project met with some mild success, most of the 
problems that we had centered around the slow delivery from the distributors, 

consequently, not all the items requested by Coordinators arrived when they 
needed them. 

This year through the funding of John Wyllie'e office and the 
backing of Mr, Poliaoik, we have secured additional material some of which 
ia displayed here today. 

To acquaint and assist coordinators with the Center's material we have 
<!eveloved an A/V Catalogue, John O'Donnell, a Supervisor at the Center van 
most instrumental in preparing thn catalogue you will receive later today, 

I would also like to thank Ed York for bringing down the Eric 
Information Retrievals System today. Likewise:, I wish to thank Dr, Bruce 
Waldman, Chuck Saaf and their staff who at the *'edia Tec*hnology and Communication 
Arts Center of Jersey City State College set uv the A/V Displays and who 
are video taping and anaping pictures for the conference proceedings. Prior 
to tht-i FAll term you will receive a copy of this workshop proceedings for 
future reference. 
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In geneval terms, I've aovered the things ve weve able to 
atioomplieh thio year* irCth your cooperation* I might add that the Coordinators 
espeoially the State C,I,E, A-isociation and the State Departn^ent had a 
major role in planning this conference » This oonferenoe good or bad is 
an outgrowth of many peoples 3 f forts ^ 

Next year we plan through the continued cooperation of the 
State Department and the Soordinator'e Aeeociation to hocoe a 8l<B.te of 
activities for you including workshops and publications, Jerry Berosh 
your new State Association President, would like you today to assist in 
developing a slate of activities so that you can mark your calendar and 
get your LEA *8 Blessing to attend well in advance so that the next affair 
will have a 100% turnout, 

I know it's somewhat unfair to discuss iHth you cm item you 
haven't received yet, namely the newly published All Purpose Handbook, 
It was deliberately planned so that this handbook, the A/V catalogue 
and the Certificate *s of Attendance for this workshop would not arrive 
before 2:30 this afternoon. It's my devious way of keeping you here for 
the entire conference, I know how busy a schedule a C,I,E, Coordinator 
keeps especially on Friday afternoons but bear with us so that you can 
share in the entire day's proceedings. 

Getting back to my original point on the All Purpose Handbook, 
This monograph is designed for the new as well as the experienced 
coordinator to be a handy reference guide for operating a CLE, Program 
in New Jersey, It covers some of the following special areas 
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PhiloBophy of Coopevative Induatrial Education 

General Objeative of the C.J.F. Ppogram 
The Coordinator 

Getting the C,I,E, Program Started 
Uho PartteipateB 

Selection of Traiteee 
Legal Reaponsibilities 
Selecting Training Eatabliehmenta 
Etfaluation of On~The-Job Training 

Related Class 
Public Relations 
Advisory Conmittee 
Budgetary Allotment 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 

Boaluations 

Career Education 
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Apain, aa with the Related Cta&o ^fanual, we haven't covered 
every situation. We have, however, put together the haeio ingredients 
needed to effectively operate a euooeesful C.I,E. Program, Some portions 
are State regulationo that are currently in effect and all things* being 
considered, not subject to change, Othera are suggestions that allow 
for modifications by yourselves to suit your oim particular needs in your 
school districts. It's impossible to write a "cook hook" that is 
inflexible because a cook book by its very nature is inflexible. Besides with 
the individual differences between ttte type I, 2 and 3 programs and situations 
at your local school districts I don't believe you would want someone to 
dictate every step of the program to you. Therefore, we took this into consideration 
and labelled those things that must be followed and those that are mere 
suggestions subject to modifications as you deem necessar\j. 

Thin brings me back to the Related Class Manual, As I stated 
earlier both are bound in such a way to allow for additions and deletions, 
I know that the Southern region ia now passing amongst themselves additional 
Related Class material that they developed. Thin is healthy and to he 

encouraged. However, wouldn't the Central and Northern regions also benefit 
from this type of exchange, 

I spoke before about not developing a cook hook that must be 
followed - hut a cook book with many recipes to cover a multitude of 
sitimtions is far better than one containing one suggested approach. If 
you, the Coordinator can find the timt* to drop off a copy of a unit or 
lesson that you employ and works for uou, at the Center will spend the 
time to reproduce it and forward it to all Coordinators in our State, 
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They may modify it or not use it at alt, depending on their partioutar 
elasses and situations hut a vast resource of information^ tried and 
shared by all who can effectively use it is, I repeat, far better for 
our youngsters than one standard approach which may not even be effective* 

In closing, we at the Center for Occupational Education sincerely 
wish to be considered a part of the C»I.E, Movement, fcfe will do everything 
possible to assist and plan raith you the activities you decide tipon today, 
I might add we are honored to be selected as the service organization 
to one of the most vital educational organimations in vocational education 
today, namely. Cooperative Industrial Education, 
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"CARESR BWCATim" - mSRB ARB WE GOXATC? 

The concepts of career devBlopn^t education are not ne», they have been 
with man for centuries, i sincerely believe that it may no. be described as a 
concept whose tim has finally arrived. 

AS you kno^ the basic ideas, techniques and concepts for career develop- 
nent are based on occupational awareness and experience fused with academic 
principles, applied with self discovery through the n^aningful involveuient of 
all educational components, the family, society and the world of work. For 
most of you this is an old story, but as I travel about my state - Georgia - 
and other states, I find components of career education that seem ercellent-^ 
but,,,.tho problem I find is that i have yet to see a complete comprehensive 
model in any one school system. 

During this p^ssntatian X ™<,Id like to present to tfou seme of tto ataer- 
v^tlcns our tiold consultants (Dr. John Scott and Mr. M moaall) ani 1 have ot- 
serv^ during th. past thro, to four years as «e have struggled to explore, teach 
and in^u^nt several of the ™«t prevalent co,.panent» or segments of a co^ro- 

hensivQ career education mod^l, 

TO cover this vast topic J have selected six major items and will review 
each in turn: 

1. Myths and Merits of Career Education 

2. A Spark for the Disadvantaged - CVAB 

Wi°i~iT;^;rSr'''""""-''' •""««'^»<'^i'"'»'» - e*ii it mat 

4. The Generation Gap in Teacher Education 

5. Resources (on^ exa^^le) Senior Citizens Benefit Career Education 

6. Thinking of Bringing Career Education to Your School System? 
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WnWS Aittf MERITS OF CARBSR EDUCATIOH 



Carcar Education concepts and procedures are springing up in schools all across 
thB country. Teachers, school administrators, school board members and parents 
are facad vrith many questions and fet* ready answers. How does a school system 
choosQ thii right components to begin career education? 

Career education can make a vast difference in the curriculum of this nation's 
avarage school system. This relatively net/ emphasis on our educational process 
seems to have real merit in terms of student motivation and relevance for in- 
struction. Yet many school systems are slow to accept the basic concepts because 
of misinformation or the lack of expertise on the part of school administrators 
to implement the components or parts of a career development program. 

Academic teachers continue to teach as they were taught in college. Vocational 
instructors have reservations because of funding procedures and the possible threat 
to their own programs. Change or evolution is slow in any establishment, govern- 
ment or business, but change in education may be regarded as revolution. 

Career education is based on the infusion of career development objectives 
into comprehensive components for school based programs. The purpose of this 
re-direction is to acquaint students with a wide variety of career opportunities 
through many of their school experiences and activities, jn addition the compo- 
nents deal with family, community and self development. The idea is to utilize 
all aspects of the home, the community and the work environment in making life 
real and meaningful to the student. This infusion must insure every student an 
,-^ducation which integrates academic skills, social development, and job prepara- 
tion so that after high school his options are open for entering the labor market 
in a productive career. The student's options will include continuing education 
in a post secondary school or college. It must provide students with a continuing 
awareness of educational choices for career planning, which permits one to beoom 



fulfilled, productive, and a contributing citizen. Extensive guidance and coun^ 
soling activities help the student develop self awareness^ effective work atti- 
tudes and self confidence whitA are matched with personal interest, aptitudes, 
and abilities to realistically fuse potential careers. Successful placcjjnsnt into 
any entry level job or further education is one of the ultimate goals for every 
student enrolled in a career education program. 

Community leaders question change and the cost of implementing career educa- 
tion. Do intelligent school boards, then, sample and test several components of 
ciroor education before making decisions on this important expenditure? Do they 
neod additional experimentation? NO. Various components of career education 
aro scattered over all parts of the United States • Complete programs of career 
education arc alnuyst non-existent, therefore^ school systems may still be buying 
pig'-xn-thQ'-poke , based on wrong information, personal bias or the high pressure 
tactics of consultants and commercial educational supply firms. 

Hero are some of the misconceptions and some practical tips. 

Myth 1. Career education will cost more than the s<Aool system can afford. 

Not likely. Existing career education sites in several states have been 
in operation, in some casen, for as long as four or five years. These 
stritos bava experimented and tested many procedures, materials and other 
instructional aids, therefore, the wheel need not be invented again. 
Components and implementation at the elementary level cost almost nothing. 
Short torn summer ro'^training of teachers is the only basic cost. Pro- 
juct matori.ils raise the cost in the middle schools. High Schools^ to 
be t^aly offuctXv^*, will neod the jrost in terms of visual aids, equipment 
and rolatod lids. The high school needs to incorporate varied models of 
occup.itzonal skill training and this is expansive. The occupational 
cluster :2pprdch cin reduce this cost. Good pre-planning emd the hiring 
of .1 competent c i roc r- oriented £:dministrator at least one year before 
iwplc^nentation will save tim^i, cut cost nnd xir/tsted energy. Trips by 
board members, teachers 3nd administrators to existing successful career 
Kjducation school sites xi^ill help ilong wJth hiring consultants from 
''succoss^ proven'' state departments and universities involved in career 
developnent projects. 

Myth 2. Career education is really vocational education renamed. 

Not true. Career education is for all students^ vocational education is 
for sore students. Many vocational educators are threatened by career 
education because they refuse or are reluctant to understand what career 
education really is. They are unhappy about existing funding re^allocations • 
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Theit .ippro3cb hns been diroctcd toward sm-ill s^p-scLilized clcssQS 
yfhilo ciroor education is all oncomp.-»ssing, Ono error made by 
rvT? loc-il systoas is to upgraJo or hire a vocational instructor to 
viirinisitor cinvr edacrition, Tha expertise neoded for administration 
i.'J a r-ii grisp of the caroor education concepts and components in- 
torMO\r^'n with round p^^rsonncl ind monoy managGment skills. The loader- 
ship for caru. r development programs need not como from the ranks of 
oxxstxng vocational cd^^c-^.tioru Vocational education does need to play 
an exceedingly important role if career education is to be successful. 
Their contributions lie in occupational skill instruction, occupa- 
tional information, career guidance, cooperative techniques, comunity 
contacts, and their proven accomplishments with individualized in- 
struction, youth clubs, training plans and on-tho-job supervision 
development, 

t^'^J,' Career education is really not ne^-f, rrood teachers have been 
fusing career guidance and information into their disciplines for 
ye trs. 

Parti y Tru e . Competent instructors, interested in their students' futures 
have boon relating to jobs and life in aV their instruction, but this has 
been uncoordinated for the most part with the rest of the school, the 
family .-md the community. Career education strives to expand this 
creativity to all other teachers, counselors and administrators. The 
curriculum, if correctly structured, will be a sequence of career devel- 
opmont components. One sample model includes: career as^areness in the 
K-6 years; career exploration and experiences including self evaluation 
m grades 7-8; grades 9-10 includes in-depth exploration and train.^ ,g in 
selector^ occupational clusters; and grades 11-12 incorporates intensive 
preparation in a selected occupational cluster. The key here seems to 
be putting all the pieces (components) together f;o that it makes sense 
for both teachers and students. 

Jj£th__4. All of the career education components are too difficult to 
handle, administer and implement, 

F^ilse_' Good sound planning by competent administrators will solve most 
problems. Leadership nbould he completely coimnitted and trained to 
develop a realistic management model before implementation. This model 
should include all ccmpononts desired the first year, in the beginning, 
funds, tims and personnel may diet ate a school system* s first model. 
Example: (a) career awareness for grades K-3; (b) hands-on experiences 
programs in grade 10, mini-provocational programs at the 9th and 10th 
grades} (c) the addition of a program designed for potential drop outs; 
(d) one more vocational program in the 11th grade; (e) writing a pro- 
posal :or additional funds; (f) a new co-op program for the high school t 
(g) T pi.^cement office for graduates and drop outs; and (h) a contract 
with a college to train school personnel for career education components 
during the summer months. 

Mrth_5. our school board ind business community would never agree to 
accept career education, 

Absolutely tJot True. Experience has taught state departments of edu- 
cation tb-it mr,st community l7.->dcrs are demanding career education. The ' 
reception frc-n hoirds of uducation and the community has boon tremendous. 
^ .ruth^'il loadcrslnp and a complete understanding of career development 

ERXC principles irill sai-elch this myvh. 
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Mtjth 6> C'troer education will demand canplete curriculum revision. 

Trutu For the most part any meaningful dxange will only come through 
curriculum revision^ If curriculums are valid they require constant 
revision, therefore, career awareness and occupational skills are 
Qcisy to inserts Career education should not be taught in a separate 
class r nor should special days or periods be set aside for career 
instruction. Tt must become a regular part of aach discipli:^e' s 
content and instruction. 

^tyth 7> Career education can be incorporated into the existing 
curriculum by adding or fusing to the existing disciplines. 

True. This is a simple approach but most car^jcr education leaders 
foci this is only a pi^rtial commitmerX. Fusion of job information 
is good and fusion or correlation of academic knowledge to occupations 
is even more cofnplotu. The most comprehensive approach is interlocking. 
This interdisciplinary method involves the uniting of academic, voca^ 
tionalp technical, social, political and artistic areas, and all the 
rest, for all students. Instructional creativity is needed and com^ 
plete cooperation by all involved is a must. 

Myth 8. The teaching guides, software and equipment will make career 
education too expensive for our system. 

False. The best teacher guides, audio visual aids, student-^centered 
projects and class activities often come from the classroom teachers 
themselves. Small workshops, curriculum institutes led by competent 
teacher educators added by classroom teachers who have been involved 
with career education appears to be one sound approach to curriculum 
development. Teachers are quick to try materials and activities which 
they have helped to design 4 

Myth 9 > Career education is for drop outs and the slow learners. 

False. Career education concepts and procedures are just ^^s sound 
for the college bound. Medicine, law and education can be brought to 
the students as readily as building construction, practical nursing 
and electrical technology. Grouping and block instruction seem to 
be keys to successful drop out prevention programs especially in the 
first years of operation. Career education is not designed for any 
one group of students. Applied correctly it should reach every child, 
adolescent or adult enrolled in your educational program. 

Myth 10. Moving to career education will cause wide spread teacher 
re--training and re-certification. 

False. Four to six weeks of summer training will prepare most teachers 
for implementation the following school year. Intensive follow-up 
by teacher educators, state staff consul^-ants and local administrators 
will insure success. State certification requirements are slow to 
change in most states and should not present a road block. 

Myth 11. liew teachers graduating from colleges and universities are 
i^j^epared to teach with career education competencies. 
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False. Very teacher education programs are incorporating the 
concepts^ procedures and content revdsions needed • Pressures need 
to bo applied to all teacher prep^tration institutions by local school 
systems and state department personnel. Many teachers are prepared 
in the most traditional manner. Many college professors like their 
counterparts in the public schools have never worked in business ^ 
or industry f therefore ^ they find great difficult 9 in relating to 
the real world of work^ 

Myth I2» Career education should be taugbt and administered by the 
guidance counselors • 

Mo. Again ^ most lack Imonfledgs of the real working world as it exists 
today. Their contribution lies in personal counseling, student self 
understanding, processing career information literature, operating job 
placement centers and assisting classroom teachers with contacts for 
field trips and guests for classroom activities from business^ govern'^ 
jiient, industry, and the coamunity. 

Myth 13. Career education can solve some of society^ s ills through 
existing educational processes. 

Maybe - if the schools are prepared to utilize the entire cammmity 
and the commmity ir turn is honestly committed to working with the 
school. Family involv&aent, cooperative agreements with business 
and industry and a meaningful exchemge between teadters and the real 
world is just the beginning. These techniques and lines of coammi^ 
cation are extremely difficult to establish because both camps have 
resorvatians and believe they knc^ all about the other. Career edu^ 
cation is attempting to remove much of the educational process from 
the walls surrounding Mhat we know as school and placing tMs process 
within the home, work world and community. 

Myth 14. Career education is just another Hot Item s it will be gone 
in five years. 

Possible. Th^ U.S. Office of Education has placed a high priority and 
considerable funds behind this effort. Several states have already 
made career education a comioon term and are moving to establish career 
development components in all schools. At the present time much of 
the funds supporting career education come from vocational education 
and this fact does not represent the across^the-^board foundation needed. 
Some programs in existence are not up-*tD-*par; tAei; appear to be voca^ 
tional programs "varrod over. ^ 

In nummary, the massage is.. ^. stay loose and move with purpose. Speed can 
cause misunderstanding and ill will. Examine and establish only those {XJSfponents , 
or parts ^ which have comdtment from the administration and teachers. Realize 
success and then move to implement more coagpoients. Above all, develop a compre* 
hensive management model, train the instructional staff to be involved and plan 
for intensive follow-up with time set aside for idea exchange sessions. Demand 
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ansvers from state department consultemts and from tQacher educators. Seek 
realistic funding sources and budget carefully for each component. Finally, 
plan an effective syst<m to evaluate the progress and success of teachers and 
students. 
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A SPARK FOR THE DISADVANTAGED — COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Cooperative education programs have been around a long tine. Disadvimtaged 
students have been around longer. Vocational education has used the cooperative 
method of instruction successfully for over fifty years. As vocational educa- 
tors fought to receive respectability in this nation's educational process, sane 
abandoned the disadvantaged student and designed curriculums and programs for 
the students that were not headed for college but held successful potential Jbe- 
cause thcj criteria for acceptance was based on at least a 7 11th grade academic 
level t bo'jond the age most students drop out of school. These two f/uftors 
guaranteed motivated students headed for graduation and a job, Ho one can dia^ 
pute the value or proven success of cooperative programs, yet soma educators 
feel those students would be successful with or without the cooperative program. 

ffhat are the key factors necessary for the success of a cooperative program 
designed to serve the disadvantaged student? 

School administrators, state department consultants and teacher educators 
identify the following four factors: 

•2- A cormitted school administration - Bach school operating a 
cooperative program needs the full cooperation and support of 
the principal, or other administrative head, to insure a cob- 
> plete program with all cott^Kments in operation, 
2. A well trained teacher-coordinator - All cooperative program 
coordinators need specialized training to become coqpetejit in 
each of the following responsibilities t (a) instruction, 
(b) coordination, (c) guidance, (d) operation and administration-, 
and (e) public relations. 
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3. Flexibility with grouping or blocking - Experience has proven 
that students with severe disadvantages progress with more 
success when blocked for units of instruction. Instructors 
SQom to fool more individual attention can be given when 
students are grouped. Some school systems believe that segre-^ 
gat ion by sex adds to program effectiveness. 

4. A creative team of teachers - With the coordinator serving as 
tCiim leader the principal will appoint a team of academic and 
vocational toachers,^ committed to the programf to serve their 
students through an interlocking or interdisciplinary approach. 
Each team can effectively serve 40^60 students. A modoi six 
m^jmbar team would include instructors from English , math, science, 
industrial arts, home economics and the cooperative coordinator. 

With thuse four ingredients a school system can begin to operate with 
specific objectives and intent. 

As the program is planned, established and begins to grow the coordinator 
and team need to be aware of selected criteria which will prove to be the founda^ 
tinn for continued success and operation. The schematic diagram presents each 
of these factors. 

Years of experience with cooperative programs have given educators certain 
criteria which seem to be necessary for success at the coammity level. The 
coordinator must become a part of the ccmmmity with strong support from local 
business and industry. Career education concepts stress tha need for self aware^ 
ness and family involvement with a realistic approach to the real world of work. 
Cooperative coordinators tbrwgh the years have built their progretms on these 
nciples. In fact, many feel that cooperative programs were the real fore^ 
runners of career, education. As the diagram indicates, all of the techniques 
and processes used successrfully through the years are vital to the establishment 
of a cooperative program for the disadvantaged student. 
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ThQ major contribution from career education places a new emphasis on family 
involvennint , the interlocking approach t/herebtf academic and vocational teacbers 
work together as a team presenting subject matter content, joining together dis- 
ciplines. 

An interdisciplinary team can bring the real world of business to the student 
and at the same time shew life as it really exists in our free democratic society. 
A competent coordinator, a creative team of instructors, a corndtted administra-' 
tion with flexible grouping can present the school with a viable tool ready to 
stop the potential drop out and challenge the tumed'Off student with a total 
educational concept that is real, current and relevant because all the coa^onents 
are sound and functioning with purpose, 

Americans have been noted for trying new things because they didn't know 
they wouldn't work. But the whole interlocking sequence of American progress 
and invention was based on a willingness to try the new and discard the old. 
Interlocking academic subject matter with occupational awareness and skills just 
makes good sense. This same approach may be used in the 1970' s to move career 
education in America, 
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IlfTERLOCKING CORRELATIOlt OR*,. .ZNTBRDISCIPUlfARSr 

Call It mat You Will— rt Works t 

The Office of Education, HEW, states, "The fundamental concept of career 
education is that all educational experiences, curriculum, instruction, and 
counseling should be geared to preparation for econanic independence and an 
appreciation for the dignity of work."^ The fundamentals of career education 
are proving successful but implementation is an extremely difficult task. 

Ono technique of making career education a meaningful process for students 
is through a series of interdisciplinary activities sometimes referred to as 
correlation or interlocking. Like a vell-'oiled and geared machine, the process 
of interlocking is beautiful as it turns on the mind of the unmotivated te&aager. 

The State of Georgia has been successful in directing its efforts toutard 
the establishment of interdisciplinary career development processes and concepts 
at both the junior high and senior high school levels. Within three years 
Georgia has opened approximately one hundred and threnty CVAE (Coordinated voca- 
tional Academic Education) programs, encouraging each school involved to utilize 
interlocking processes through the blocking of students identified as disadvan- 
taged by their local school systems, in the junior high, 45-60 students are 
blocktid (sQo Figure 1) to provide concrete simulations and bridge the gap from 
academic theories to realistic projects and hands-on experiences. Many students 
are too young to work in cooperative training expediences off-catnpus, therefore, 
jn-campus training sites are provided by the school. Examples of on-campus sites 



•^Career Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, DHEW Pub. No. (OE)72-39. U.S. Government PrinUng Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, p. 2. 
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include the library, school bookstore ^ cafeteria and gym* Student trainees are 
placed by a coordinator and supervised by a teacher in jobs as tutors tc ele- 
mentary students, teachers' aides, and office assistants. 

What do the terms interlocking or interdisciplinary mean and what implica- 
tions do they have for career education? The terms are beginning to bv used 
interchangeably , Simply stated they mean "putting it all together" for thu 
students so that facts, knowledge and discipline (subject matter) make sens^. 
It moans joining academic material with vocational skills, but it means even 
mora. It maans math joined with science to explain a physical reactir>r jr 
experiment; it moans joining English with music and industrial arts to brina 
a musical production to life; and it moans bringing together the apprcpriatt.- 
subjects, from all sections of the school, the community, the family, and the 
world of work so that the educational process will become realistic and mean" 
ingful for each student. 

It's a rewarding experience to observe an educationally disadvantaged and 
^ifflost illiterate student assisting a second or third grader witts a reading 
.issignment. Both learner and tutor are motivated. The older student practiojs 
long and hard before facing his pupil, 

menevcr possible the academic curriculum is interlocked with home economics 
or industrial arts. Laboratory experiences provide the stimulation for under- 
standing "how" a student puts into practice new knowledge just learned. Simply 
written training plans are suggested and the teacher-coordinator visits the 
student and supervisor approximately once per week (see Figure 2) , 

Recently a program in Macon, Georgia designed a series of interloeJcing 
projects, and the outcome produced a room of miniature cardboard furniture which 
was subsequently donated to a day care center. The idea developed in math, 
spread to the communications class and became a reality in industrial arts. In 
English students wrote letters for materials and made oral reports as the project 
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progrcssQd. In math the students were exposed to the mathematJical skills needed 
to construct the furniture. Xn the CVAB class the students discussed uses for 
the furniture nnd made the arrangements to make the furniture available to needy 
children. 

Interlocking may be designed in many forms and modjls^ One visit to the 
CVAB program of Mrs. Mary E. Salter in Laurens County^ Georgia will demonstrate 
the value of the interdisciplinary learning process. All students enrolled in 
this CVAB program are undoubtedly disadvantaged. Many cannot read^ writing is 
a struggle r more than half are two to three years behind in their schooling, and 
ready to quit school. Let's visit first with the fifteen boys in industrial arts 
studying automobilo engines, utilizing assembly line procedures. In three months 
they have field stripped seven different types of engines. 

During science class the boys are investigating the viscosity of engine 

oils; tho previous week they collected savi^le brands by scavenging used oil cans 

from neighborhood garages. Their research involves additives, types, weights and 

the purpose of motor oil. Next period the students move to their ccmmmications 

skills laboratory. This day found them in the typewriting room learning to spell 

ris they composed letters reguestingr tours to the Ford and General Motors assembly 

plnnts in Atlanta and the Macon Area vocational Technical School. During this 

time span the typing teacher and the English teacher were teaming with the math 

instruct04,. The math class invited a loc^l auto mechanic to answer questions and 

discus^ cnraer opportunities Using resource materials students investigate bio^ 

graphics of ciuto inventors , define terms, view films and learn to use such terms 

as crankcase, piston, gasket^ and carburetor working from newspapers , technical 

mnnuals and auto magazines. The math period found the young men back in the 

industrial arts laboratory. Disassembled engines gave the English and mathematics 

iisstructors real teaching aids tc explore tolerance, raxio, contbustion, calibration 

and displacement. Mrs. Salter, acting as team leader, helped to plan these ex- 

O perieijces during their regular weekly planning session. During her own class 
ERIC 
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period she wns conducting a model car engine contest. Cash prizes were awarded 
to the students building the best model engines as judged by auto dealers from 
the city of Dublin, In the CVab classroom, other students were reviewing career 
occupational kits. The film "The Motor Mechanic" was shown and discussed. 
Class discussions center around the auto industry, job requirements, personal 
aptitudes, salaries and working conditions. 

Some educators feel that students should not be blocked for all classes. 
Students need exposure to the mainstream of their schooi including physical edu- 
cation, homeroom, music and art. Some schools provide additional time by not 
blocking for elect ives. 

This example of interlocking involved teachers from the disciplines of 
English, math, science, business education and industrial arts, in addition to 
the teacher^coordinator. Projects and related activities involved a substantial 
amount of planning and effort on the part of all team members. Seme projects 
will not lend themselves to team involvement? therefore, whatever needs to be in- 
torlockod or taught separately must be decided on by the team in regular planning 
sessions. Some projects may only include two teachers. The teachers and coordi- 
nators are quick to point out the need for planning and flexibility, and the 
ability to evaluate, then change the learning activity maybe right in the middle 
of the stream. Individual student interest spans range from 10-20 minutes; 
therefore, soveral projects may be underway during the same period. Team teacher 
meetings center around two basic topics: a discussion of the individual students 
involved and the progress of the current projects. 

Teachers involved stress the need for planning, cooperation and the ability 
to restructure the curriculum. Students express th9ir interest by several means: 
positive student participation, improved attendance, better grades and a change 
in attitude, when questioned, they will respond with something like, "This is 
the first year anybody ever cared about me," 
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Fot Students old enough to work in a cooperativQ arrangenent vith business or 
industrg, interlocking can make additional contributions to the education of the 
disadvantag&d or slov learner, when the student is ready he is placed in a 
training station under the watchful eye of a training sponsor. The training spon" 
sor is a regular employee of the firm competent in his iob and interested in young 
people, Th*j coordinator must now rely on the advantages of blocking, interlocking 
and contract instruction to make the team approach meaningful for the trainee (see 
Figure 3), 

Utilizing a training plan for each trainee, the coordinator, the employer, and 
each ncadomic team teacher can be kept abreast of each training assignment in the 
classroom and on-the-job. The coordinator is provided with the necessary time and 
travel exi»$nses to visit each student approximately every two weeks. He keeps 
the en^loyor, sponsor and the team of teachers up-to-date on the student's progress 
and/or problems. 

Figure 3 shottrs one model of the interlocking process with students blocked 
for their related academic instruction. Two periods are provided for laboratory 
work in the school or released time for on-the-job instruction, in localities 
where training stations are unavailable, students are provided with experiences in 
local vocational-technical schools, 

Tha interlocking process requires the teacher-coordinator to be well trained 
in his role. Figure 4 presents some of tha many duties and responsibilities of the 
coordinator, A statewide review of operations would seem to indicate that success 
is based on four prime factor*? (1) the complete cooperation and encouragement of 
the school principal; (2) a camitment by a group of energetic teachers willing to 
set aside at least one period per week to evaluate individual student progress and 
to plan interlocked projects for the future; (3) a well trained teacher-coordinator t 
and (4) some degree of flexible scheduling, blocking or semi-blocking. 

In summary, interlocking will work effectively and the student can see tho 
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relevance of learning experiences when be bec<^s a part of each acti^rittf. A state- 
wide folLyw^up study of every fifth child enrolled in CVAB, after one year, indi-^ 
cated that students enrolled in schools with the four components described above ^ 
with 286 student respondents sporting, ia^roved their school attendance by 1,35$ 
days or an average of 4«75 days. 

Grai?es wore ia^roved also. English and the overall grade point average each 
increased .77 on a grade letter four point scale. Both math and science increased 
by .76, or three-fourths of a letter grade. In reality their 1969^70 grades 
improved from approximately a Ch to a in their 1970-^71 school year. 

Where do these students go after one or two years of concentrated inter^ 
locking? The main objective is to change their attitudes a2>out s<dK}ol and provide 
for several avenues. One alternative is to mjve into a tradtitionai coop&ratiue 
program. Other students may elect specialized vocational training, some may select 
other clusters within a career educaticn model, and somo may need additional close 
supervision within an advanced interlocking team program. 

In March of 1972 at the request of the State Supervisor of CVAS, each teacher- 
coordinator assigned each student tiie task of writing a paragraph entitled '^What 
CVAB neans to Me. '* One example is presented below exactly as i#ritten« 

Dear Sir 

What CVAB Meant to me 
CVAE meat a lot to me from the very frist day we start in this 

special program. I like the time we take in it and the place 

we go to, and the class X go to all are whow very speail care 

and they all way will. It could help lot of children it could 

help you lean more ahout your self and most of all is could change 

your altitude. Being in the program has ia^rove sm/ work and 

grades, and that just how mu<dt CVAB meat to me 

Your Furley 
C 
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THS GBHERATZON GAP IH TBAOIBR PRBPARATiaf 

If ono generaticxn of taacfters owes antfthing to the futurOf it is the 
understanding, wisdontf perception imd ccm^assion it should have received from 
the generation that preceded it. Too often, new teachers and student teacl^rs 
criticize their teachers and teacher educators for dull classes, yellowed and 
worn out lessons plans and unmotivating teaching te^miqaes; yet within a year 
or two thay are walking in the same path and their students are just as criti" 
cal. ffhy must this be? Why don't we learn from the mistakes of our own un- 
fortunate experiences as students in an outdated educati(mal process? 

Teacher educators observe an endless number of student teachers copying 
the traits, techniques and eveh the personal memnerisas of their college pro- 
fessorsi Would a generation gap I:ionefit the process of preparing teachers? 
Would it be unhealthy if there were no generation gap? Most American educators 
are proud of our educational freedom and heritage. The Asmrican educational 
system has created a ntodel for the world* But just as utith families^ children 
iwavu hiMo and l>egin to find their wag in the world — young aspiring teasers 
must leave their colleges and universities and experience teaching on their own. 
Why then do we have a problem? Four problems are submitted with proposed solu^ 
tions» 

Problem 1 - Being human^, student teachers are exposed to years of 
poor teaching by college professors. Their experiences are subset 
quently reflected in their am performance once they are on^the^jdb. 

Solution - College teadtiing should be upgraded by in-service work-- 
shops, training institutes and exchange programs with business , 
government agencies, educational institutions and industry. Out- 
standing teaching should be rewarded by salary increases and pro^ 
motions. Quality instruction must take precedence over publishing 
and research. 

Problem 2 - Too many universities and colleges offer student teaching 
during the senior year with few alternatives. 
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SoXution - College students expressing an interest in a teachingr 
professxon should be eissigned to a variety of public and private 
in'-scAool experiences all during their college gears, for exaxaple: 

Freshman Year - Career orientation to the profession, 
tours, and "hiwids-on" experiences vith several school 
sites at different levels (elementary, junior high, 
senior high, vocaticnal-tedtmical schools, industrial 
training sites and cotmunity colleges), 

Sophojiore Year - (a) Selection of curriculum areas for 
in-depth exploration. At least one internship vith a 
school system assisting teacher ed.des, learning admin-' 
istrative skills, posting records, and assisting 
classroom teachers with instructional materials and 
out-of-'Class activities, (b) Occupational experiences 
to strengthen a cstreer development approach to selected 
disciplines. 

Junior Year - (a) Student teaching for a short sogmant 
of time under close supervision. Advanced experiences 
with youth clubs, conmunity activities, adult education 
programs, and private learning laboratories, (b) Directed 
occupational experiences to supporf: related clusters of 
career education, (c) In-'school (on-site) coll<jge courses 
wt^nnever possible. 

Senior Year - A university-directed program offering the 
opportunity to teacft in more than one school, utilizing 
the latest techniques. Whenever possible the college 
students would take an active role in a variety of ex" 
periences - for example: adult classes, remedial reading 
laboratories and community college cooperative progreuns. 

Problem 3 - Separation of academic emd vocati<mal education. 

Solution " A realistic team approach, utilizing the very best 
of both, relevant to student needs. The curriculum must be 
changed - both vocational and academic. Interlocking of projects, 
curriculum, tecdmigues and a professional comnitm$nt by educators 
to make a meaningful change. 

Problem 4 - students at all levels are bored with unmotivated teachers 
and poor teaching techniques. 

Solution - Pay teachers what they are worth in terms of performance 
and professional service. Local school boards should work coopera- 
tively with colleges and universities to provide continuous in- 
service programs to keep classroom teachers on their toes and up- 
to-date in subject content and methods of instruction. This would 
include occupational experiences with private enterprise and gov 
emment coordinated with scheduled returns to colleges for continued 
up-grading, school administrators, counselors and school board per- 
sonnel should be required to participate along with classrocm teachers. 

We have a generation gap; we always will, and we should, we need to profit 
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and learn from ono generation to another ^ but we also miist ^llaw for ne^ incentives 
new student interests and values molded with teacher creativity to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of each student at exactly the correct momaht in time and place. 

College and university deans need to direct their department heads to join 
forces for an interdisciplinary approach to instructicm. Universities are m:>re 
departmentalized than secondary schools. College faculty members h^tve very little 
contact with their colleagues in other schools and departments. Each college dean 
should be committed to total staff develoj^aent.. This fact should be reflected in 
his budget. College teacher educators need to be teamed with public school facul- 
ties for career exploration and sequencing of instruction. HigA school career 
education activities and concepts should lead realistically to college experiences, 
projects and challenges. 

Dynamic change will come about in teacher educati(m, and the pressure to 
change may com? frcm students who seem more open, concerned and ^^"fdy to challenge 
the establishm^t. Would it not be more appropriate and realistic to accept the 
generation gap, identify the specific weakness In teacher preparation and then 
mnvQ with progressive programs that challenge students and motivate prospective 
teachers through innovative, exciting activities geared for the real world of 
education? 
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SENIOR CITIZENS BENEFIT CilSEER EDUCATION 

Kcist parents and teachers today vill roadily admit that a genor^ition gap exists 
bctwoon young peopie and thoir parents. Grandparents, on the other hand, have for 
t-Mj most part received unlimited respect from tbair grandchildren » In fact, there 
scorns to be a magi :al communications link fusing the interests and words of each 
tc^rird a common gr-caac .or conversation and understanding, ther^y allowing most 
older adults to comunicate with ease to searching youngsters . 

As tha concepts of career developmnt spread into the curriculum of our 
schools wo need to usu every resource available to implement each phase and make 
t/io learning process as meaningful and relevant as possible. Why not use this 
'nag-ic touch" held by our senior citizens? Not only do they hold a proven coamtuni^ 
c.itions channel, they possess a wealth of occupational knowledge, travel experiences, 
and career insight interwoven with patience, understanding and the strength needed 
to overcome the credibility gap and distrust of young people toward adults. Senior 
citizens c^ benefit the implementation of every basic career education concept, if 
x jod wisely, Let*s examine some of the ways older adults can lend their expertise 
to career d<jvelopmont concepts. 
Cirecr Decision Making and Planning 

Decision making and planning is a logical process when viewed through the eyes 
of oldor parsons, yet teenagers struggle because the process is new and may seem 
impossible. Being older may also mean wisdom in term of singling out specific 
alternatives and making a choice. Avoiding outside pressure by inwardly under- 
stviding oneself develops wise decision making skills based on self^detenUned 
c.^i jer choices. Youth and older adults can seek these answers together because 
'>r.-j h.^s already boon there and the other may need a helping hand to begin the 
jouncy. 
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A P^esson for Loarnin^ 

Ifhon a local school system develops a process whereby senior citizens etssist 
Kjuidance counselors g they are tapping an axtrewely talented resource. Older 
J\it^ricans .ira ''chocked fulV of wise counsel mixed with wisdom that for xnost comes 
only with yoars of realistic experience in the world of work. Material things 
changof technology loads to new processes and procedures but how much do people 
rcilly change? Very little. One must learn^ or be educated to succeed in our 
complex society and work environment. Older persons may assist with on-the-joi> 
advisement and serve as counselors in placement offices and follow-up after 
placement is a nitural for adult businessman who know the community and havn un^ 
limited contacts. 
Resource Persons 

Our great American system, for some unknown reason, feels that most adults 
should retire in their 50's and 60's. For many this is the prime of their life. 
Therefore, they feel left out, burned-out and unimpo2:tant. Why not re^ligbt 
their torch wiht meaningful utilization in career development where they can serve 
IS resource specialists to counselors, vocational instructors , administrators and 
classroom teachers. 

Mnny academic teachers have never worked in business and industry. The SCCS 
(Senior Citizen Career Specialist} can bring related career activities and games 
to life in an active on^going curriculum with personal experiences, job skills, 
nccupational know-^hcM, and by using work terms that mean something to students in 
relation to the real world. 
Interdisciplinary or Interlocking 

As teams of teachers plan together to correlate vocational and academic edu^ 
cation, SCCS helps with applied learning. They can assist with student projects 
and learning activities designed around individual student career objectives. 
This approach allows for teams of teachers to plan and work together with teamsr 
vf SCCS's. The student benefits. 
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ThQ school is left out of rao«t commmity action, therefore, the SCXS can 
holp students to sea a need and reason for acsguiring acadeaic knosfledge and 
occupational skills in ordsr to reach their tentative or real career goals, Stw 
donts neaJ a saleable skill to present to prospective eti^loyers. 
Individualized Instruction 

Pam, a ninth grader, was assigned a project dealing with railroads. Through 
a friend she obtained the naae of a retired railroad engineer vitb 40 years of 
experience, she telephoned the old gentleman and was invited to his home for a 
visit. Pam came emay, ready for her report, loaded down with pictures/ literature, 
books and a wealth of notes Including human interest stories, covering forty years 
of railroad history from the steam ironhorse to modem diesels* Bis wife fed Pam 
cookies and personal side stories about their large family and how their lives 
and comtunity had changed thrcmgh the years because of the railroad. This simple 
casQ indicates the importance of involving our senior citizens with the concepts 
.:>f earner development. 
Elementary School 

During the early years, SCCS's play an iraportant role as the child begins to 
learn about himself. We only need to think back to our childhood and the many 
happy Qxpijrienccs , activities, and heart-to-heart talks with our grandparents. 
These can help the child become aware of himself, the working world around him, 
^nd the all important values and attitudes about himself that will follow him to 
adulthood. The SCCS can lend a strong hand as together, through stories, visits, 
field trips and role playing they discover new talents and interests in the 
onvirmment we all share. 
Junior Hi^ 

At this age level youngsters are eager to explore. Theae are molding years, 
searching years. They seek independence and yet are reluctant to take the first 
steps. A team of SCCS's gives a new opportunity to the junior hi^ student by 
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providing a path to meaningful adult roles. This is a tim for field trips, with 
SCCS*s^ to QKplore and discover the real world of work. Hand^in^hand they visit 
the world. One already knows the way. 
Sanior High School 

This is a tim for decision. Research projects, growing and changing values, 
life stylos and skill training present new challenges to the SCCS. Each student 
must loavo school not just educated, but educated for something - college/ work, 
toch school, the military, homemaking or life. The SCCS, with proper training, 
assists educators as they prepare their yomg adults to face the world. They 
servo as laboratory technicians to vocational and academic instructors. They 
sorve the counselor in group dynamic sessions and the ynath club sponsor as a 
consultant on music, art, chess, drama, conservation, ecology, foreign travel 
cind sociology. 

Learning together the two generations find relevancy in learning. When a 
youn(j sophomore asks why must he learn to diagram a sentence - 1^11 never need 
this - th(j sees who once was the local D.A. explains how lawyers must be able to 
diagram long sentences every day. Senior high is a time to ask ^why^ and gat a 
meaningful answer. 
Summary 

Community leaders must become actively engaged with the schools in all areas 
of career development. Older citizens have the time and the energy to make them* 
selves and community action groups available. 

SCCS's know what they needed to succeed in their world and what they did not 
have and therefore had to reach out for. School administrators would be wise to 
listen to their counsel • Whan a person retires in Hmerica, he or she has n^^t 
quit - society has quit them. Wo must tap this energy source and seek out the 
knowledge, patience and wisdom with which they explored the unknown waters, the 
drirk places and the land across the mountains. We need to reach out - and take 
their hands. 
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THINKTNG OF BRINGING CAREER EDUCATim TO YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM, 

M-my locil boards of education and school administrators cire hoaring about 
Cfiroor Qducation, but with ill the existing priorities and problems they have 
n-'servations about taking on anything new. If your local school system is con- 
ton^ylating career education, these suggestions ntay prove helpful. 
Get tho Facts 

Tho vari.-^us concepts of career education are not new^ but many of the com- 
;>ononts nf career development revolve around basic educational processes^ success^ 
proven ^ith a new diversion ... in the last two or three years. Progressive 
school systems recognize the impact that career education can have on their 
schools and their community. Therefore, it will benefit your board to find out 
exactly what career education is, how it works, what it will cost and what com- 
j.^nonts of career education At& working successfully in neighboring conaaunities. 
Invito 1 career education tAAoh&r and a school adtsdnisttator to speak before 
ynur school board, Encourago local cottwiunity atid business leaders to question 
them regarding tho basic concepts of careet education includini which components 
could re.->listically bo added to your totdl school program within the hext year. 
Secure curriculum guides from national or state models and then visit nearby 
sitos racammonded by your speakers or your state department of education career 
oJucatinn consultants. 
Look into the Cost 

As you consider which components of career education (examples: elementary 
s^'lf awareness, grades 1-3, comprehensive mini-p-evocational clusters, job place" 
mont centors, etc,} you would like to implement, first secure budgets from c?«- 
tiblished progrims. Most educators agree that implementation at the elementary 
K-6 jridos is lerist expensive. This component or phase can be instituted with 
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only a two week curriculum workshop for elomantary teachers. 
Hire a Leader 

School systems have found it wisa to hire a career development specialist at 
least twelve months prior to the establishment of any career education components. 
This .illows for sound plaxming^ budgt^t preparation, re-training of personnel, 
collection of materials, aids ^xnd ^iguipmant, and re-structuring of the curriculum. 
The career education specialist should hold orientation sessions with board mem^ 
2>u>iS/ schoc 1 board staff, principals, curriculum directors and guidance counselors. 
He should visit as many sites as possible to collect ideas, concepts and materials 
thit hrtve proven successful. This will save time and money - it will prevent the 
system from re-^invanting the wheel. He should also meet with state department of 
e luCAtxon personnel and college officials to secure funding, plan for teacher 
training and design follow-up activities for all personnel involved. Attendance 
at national, regional and state career education coJ^ferences will advance his 
thinking and keep him up- to-da to on policy, funding and national trends. 
Develop a Management Model 

With the help of state department of education consultants it will prove wise 
to design a local management guide for administering the career education compo^ 
nents. Administration policies should be coordinated through existing channels; 
however, new concepts for instruction, released time, travel arrangements, team 
teacher meetings, job placement center operations and faculty involvemnt with 
business, government agencies and industry will demand new management c^jectives , 
procedures and evaluation instruments. 

Key administrators , counselors cind vocational leaders should plan for a five 
day retreat or work.^hop to review the various components which will make up the 
cireer education program the fxt»c ^^^v. After a review of the students and 
teachers involved, a twelve month management plan should bs dseigmd mround the 
school's calendar of events with new career development activities inserted. 
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.IJvisory conmittoe imtrbers my be invited to attend selected planning sessions* 
Contract for Teacher Re^Trainint^ 

(^e of the first item the management model should include is tea<^r ro- 
traininq or up-graJing. Secure the services of an educational consultant or 
<ipproach a careor education center at a teacher training college or university. 
Plan suimer workshops and short institutes including a meaningful series of 
follow-up activities for at least ton months after the initial instruction. Plan 
for the preparation of curriculum guides, the establishment of a resource center 
far your tcichers and a system for exchanging ideas and materials that prove 
succvssful sit the classroom level. If cost factors are prohibitive, select only 
one teacher from each grade level for intensive re-straining. This teacher can 
return to the school as a teacher-trainez or gradO'-level-lBader to assist others 
with the implementation of career education. Training of teachers may follow 
several pcitterns, check to be sure your teachers will receive practical and 
realistic techniques and materials that are classroom ready and appropriate for 
your community, 
rnvLdve the Total Community 

Ccircor education, to be successful, must utilize the entire community, Se~ 
lactQj cnnmunity, industrial and business leaders should be involved from the 
early plnnnin<j starjes. Vocational education personnel can assist by naming local 
loaders with intensive interests in the practical needs of students. Parents 
and studonts should be included on planning, steering and advisory coamdttces, 
Dc^ not overlook a cross section of the commmity; include minority groups, civic 
.yrganizations and the informal power structure. Include all of these at the 
Appropriate time to review your management model. socurG comitB^nts and assign 
responsiblo citizens to selected tasks. This involvement will bring about respon- 
sibiJity, purpose? and the total local support needed for successful innovative 
change. 
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Built-in BvaXvuxtion Procedures 

Step^by^step evaluatirm procedures shcAild be built into each pbnse of the 
maniigemnt models Somo models indianto a three man evaluation team appninted by 
the school supurintendi^nt responsible for both formal and "spnV evaluation visits 
to career coeiponents in operation and teacher training workshops. Additional 
feedback is necessary from the business community , parents^ minority groups and 
most in^rtantly students. Students should be included at all levels, from school 
board decisions to job placement services. The utilization of third party teams 
for evaluation is questionable due to cost and the real need for a locally desi^jned 
<md operated series of activities. Regardless of the evaluation procedure used, 
it needs to be well planned and scheduled in the total calendar. Whan problems 
or weaknesses are identified steps must bo taken to move with meaningful alter- 
natives* 
Summary 

Americans have been noted for trying new things because they didn^t kncyw they 
wouldn^t work. But the whole interlocking sequence of American progress and in^ 
vention was based cm a willingness to try the new and discard the old. Tbic same 
approach may be used in the 1970^ s to move career education in America. 

Programs and components of career educaticm do not just happen. They are well 
planned and carried out with purpose. Long range progrem nbjoctives must bo cum- 
patible with short term individual career objectives of students • Com^nonts such 
as career awareness occupational skill training, guidance and job placemaynt must 
provide for individual differences. 

As your school system looks to the possibilities and potential of caroex edu-- 
cationr get the true facts^ review the budget carefully, select a dynamic leader^ 
design an administrative guide, prepare for teacher training, involve the cotmunity 
and make evaluation a working part of the total education plan. 
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COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ^pot mPY 
FOR THE «»*^* 

DISADVANTAGED 






Paul Mozenter, Direotov 
Vocational Servioeft, Disadvantaged 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
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Cooperative Industrial Education for the Disadvantaged satisfies a most 
important need* Youngsters having difficulty finding meaning in tradztional 

in^sohool program experience a real blending of school activities and the 
real world in the coop program. They enjoy the reiiards of work both from an 

economic point of view and from the satisfactions gained in learning and 
enquiring specific skills. Thus, the disadvantaged student sees school 

as an institution vitally concerned and interested in his welfare and 
development. 

Furthermore, because the employer is interested in developing a productive 
and skillful employee, close attention is paid by the employer in helping 
the CIS student develop skills as quickly as possible. Thus, a disadvantaged 
student acquires job skills in most effecient and practical txcys. 
The record shews that CIE program ffk, for the fiscal year 1972, has reached 
an enrollment equal to that of the HI program and that much of the total 
growth of CIE may be found in the expansion of the if 2 program. This is a 
tiribute to yoitr sensitivity of student needs. 

The steady growth of CIE is not only a recognition of the value of the 
program, but a tribute to the coordinators implementing the program, CIE^ 

in New Jersey, is the leader among Cooperative Education Programs. let's 
keep it that way. 
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COOFEBATIVE I^IQUSIRZAL EOUCATIOR 
FOLLOW-UP 1971-72 

A swuaary of some important facts: 





1971 


1972 


Students served by the Program 


4,338 


3,234 


Schools 


207 


204 


Student Eaminga $ 


5,716,425 


6,565,551 


Bours vorked by students 


3,082,288 


3,314,810 


Average incooe per student $ 


1,318 


1,254 


Average hourly vage $ 


1.85 


1*98 



All of the work stations reflect the competitive nature of industry. At tiie 
present time, 9,500 participating eiaployers ara eligible to train students. 
The Cooperative Industrial Sducation Prograa is flnancad with federal a?»d 
Local funds. 

Not ^own in those statistics Is the excellence of the facilities made avail- 
able to these students. In the Cooperative Industrial Education Prcgraia, stu- 
dents are trained on sophisticated, modern equipment using methods current in 
industry. 

The variety and complexity of equipment and know-how available for training of 
Cooperative students on-che-job represents an investimmt of millions of dollars 
If duplicated in a school program. 
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ANALYSIS OF FOLLOW-UP STATISTICS FOR 
COOPER-\TIVE IJ:DU5TRIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



ITEM 1: 



ITEM 2: 

ITEM 3: 

ITEM 4: 

ITEM 5: 

ITEM 6: 
ITEM 7: 

ITEM Si 

ITEM 9; 











1971 


L-72 












(Taken June^ 


1972^ 




of 


all 


C.I.B. 


students 


are 


18 years old. 


34Z 


of 


all 


C»I.S. 




are 


17 Vfiafs old. 


141 


of 


all 


C.I.E. 


students 


are 


over 18 years old* 


7Z 


of 


all 


CLE. 


students 


are 


16 years old. 


I8X 


of 


all 




.Students 


are 


girls. 


71% 


of 


all 




students 


are 


12th graders •* 


20% 


of 


all 


C.I.E. 


students 


are 


11th graders* 


1% 


of 


all 


C.X.E. 


students 


are 


Post Graduates. 


8% 


of 


all 


CttX 


students 


are 


classified as Handicapped, 


24% 


of 


all 




students 


are 


classified as Disadvantaged, 



Immediately after graduatioa 4% of all students in the Cooperative 
Program are in the armed forces, and 17% of all students are in 
the armed forces five ycers after graduation. 

54% of all Cooperative students stay with their original en^loyers 
immediately after graduation. Five years later, 25% of the students 
are still vitl:.^ their original employers. 

The percentage of all students who become apprentices upon graduation 
is 5%. 

Approximately 10% of the Cooperative students take similar Jobs at 
graduation and five years later 19% are employed in similar jobs. 

Upon graduation, 11% go to further education. 

Upon graduation, 9% go to work in a field different than the job 
they held while in Cooperative Programs. 

At graduation, 4% are unemployed. Five years later, less than 1% 
are unemployed. 

Handicapped students are included in the statistics in items #2 thru 
8, and the percentages for them are almost identical with the excepti 
that the percentage in the Armed Forces is considerably less. 
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SCHOOL YEAR l<)71-72 



listed below are the occupations enrolling 81Z of the Cooperative Industrial 
Education students: 



Students Percent 



Auto Industry 


1,077 


20.6 


Hecnanic 
Specialization 
Body and Fender 
Parts 






Retail Trade 


376 


7.2 


Metal Trades 

Tool and Die 
oneec rieCoJL 
Machine Operation 
ne^ai v/orKing 
Foundry 
ucner 


354 




Waiters 

Waitresses 

Bus Boys ^ 

Quanity Food Preparation 


275 


5*3 


Woodworking and Carpentry 


284 


5.4 


Shipping and Receiving 


255 


4.9 


Clerical 


235 


4,5 


Electrical Trades 


195 


3.7 


Graphic Arts 


186 


3.5 


Food Preparation 

Cook/Chef 

Bakers 

Meat Cutters 


127 


2.4 


Health Occupations 


108 


2.0 


Custodial 


88 


1.7 


Landscaping, Nurseries, Etc. 


79 


1.5 


Accounting and Computers 


78 


1.5 
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Nusober o£ Coordinators 246 

School Districts 204 

Average Coordinator Student Load 24.3 

Nusaber of Placement Visits 77 . 248 

Number of Work Stations Approved 9,500 

Number of Advisory ComiDittee Meetings 428 

Number of Promotional & Civic 

Meetings 977 

Number of Parent Conferences 5,790 

Hourly Wage Range $1.60 to $7.54 



Number of Approved Co-op Programs: 
#1 - 181 

n - 161 

#3 - 91 
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Students Percent 



Secretarial and Stenographic 


74 


1.4 


Textile Production 


61 


1.3 


Plunbinn 


57 


1.1 


Welding 


46 


.9 


Drafting 


44 


.9 


Misc. Trades 


184 


3.5 


Misc. Construction 


96 


1.8 


Misc. Agricultural 


66 


1,3 


Misc. Occupations 


739 


14.0 
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METIIODS OF C0m>Fa\3AIING COORDimORS 
1971-72 SCHOOL YBAR 



lype of contract held by Coordinator; «q|C 
30% 10 month teacher contract 

97* 10 month teacher contract with additional compensation paid for overtime, 
holidays, and extra responsibilities not to include staisner employment. 

3X 10 month contract with additional compensation for overtime, extra respon 
sibilitiiii, and summer employment. 

30% 10 month contract with additional contract. to cover summer employment. 
12% 11 month contract, 

1% 11 month contract with additional ccKpiaiisation paid for overtime, holidays 
and extra responsibilities. 

15% 12 month contract 
Travel Payment 

82% Paid on a mileage basis 
18% Paid a flat fee 
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Ktaiiber of Graduar.es 
Boys 
Girls 

Armed Forces 

College 

Housewife 

Other School 

Techaical 

Original Esiployer 

Apprenticed 

Similar Job 

Apprenticed 

Different Fi eld 

Apprenticed 

Total Apprenticed 
Unemployed 

1972 enrc>luik:^'t 
Prograca #1 
PrograKi #2 
Program #3 

TOTALS 



cOLljOw-UP i>ATA 
lf)/l-V2 



TOTALS 



1971. 


1972 


2823 


3439 








654 






124 


167 


21 


33 


60 


CO 


105 


149 


1394 


1862 


105 


144 


275 


332 


14 

• 


19 


201 


312 


11 


21 


130 


184 


104 


145 



MALE FEMALE TOIAL 

2,233 192 2,425 

1,727 622 2,349 

341 119 460 

4,301 933 5,234 



APPENDICES 



Appendix A Invitation Letters 

Appendix B Discussion Topics 

Appendix C Workshop Sessions Group Summaries 

Appendix D Group Discussion Participants 

Appendix E Workshop Evaluations 

Appendix F Workshop Correspondence 

Appendix G Development Certificate 

Appendix H Workshop Participants 

Appendix I Press Release 
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JERSEY CITY STATE COLLEGE 

JAME» H MULLEN. PRESIDENT JERSEY CITY. N. J 07305 



May 7. 1973 



Dear Superintendent: 

On .Tune 8, 1973, the Center for Occupational Education 
at Jersey City State Collep.e is spon.-^orinp the Annual C.T»I-» Workshop, 
In conjunction vLth the Division of Vocational Education » State 
Department of Education. The \,'ork.shop is specifically oriented 
for Cooperative Industrial Education coordinators to discuss their 
projects and learn about the proj»rams of other coordinators throuf»h- 
out the State. 

We vould appreciate your cooperation In allowinp the 
coordinator in your di-strict the time to attend this meotinp. 

Sincerely, 

Tohn A. Uanat 
Pro)»rnn Director 

JAt%7pd 
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^tntt of Nnu ^erstw 

JERSEY CITY STATE COLLEGE 

JAMES H MULLEN. f>IIBSIDKNr JERSEY CITY. N. J. 07305 



May 7. 1973 



To: All CLE. Coordinators 

The State C.I.K. Association has .spent a preat deal of time 
to come up with a slaCo of activities that they would nov; like you 
to rxuk order accord tiuT to the preferential treatment vou would a.ssi^n 
to these activities. In addition, there Is room for your own personal 
sur«>t'st tons. 

Please rt'turn tht»«:e with your rank order classsif Icatlon 
x.;hen you fon ard hack your ro ..l^tr.iLlon for attend.mcc at this .Tune 8 
'.'ortcsho;). One of tht- i-i^oup .s'.'Sf?Ions will specifically deal with the 
rcci».ti.i.oudat ions that vau th.» coordinator has indicated on this return 
sheet. T!>urefore, It is inperat tv^ that x^re ret this hack as soon a-, 
possible with the ropj :;trat ion so t^c can put It on the agenda. 

Sincerely, 

John A. U'anat 
T^ropran director 

jAi;/pd 
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FlIND RAISINfi - Committee to develop various methods for Increasing the 
treasury. The more the Association wants to accomplish, the more the 
cost. 

co-op PILM - Committee for the development and making of a film for the 
promotion of Cooperative Education, especially CLE. Possible funding. 

RELATED CLASS APPROACH - (Independent Study) Committee to develop a 
plan or approach unique to the related class. This would also 
Include the possibility of sharinc this idea at a workshop, or at 
rcRional C^I^E. meetlnpis, 

SPONSOR^S HAND COOK - A conunittee to develop, produce, and collate 
a first class hand hook that can be presented to employers and other 
Interested parties explaining the structure, relationships, and 
unique hlghliRhts of CLE. 

rXHTBITIMO - A committee that develops the where, how, and when CLE, 
will present an e>:hibit for the promotion of state-wide pronrams, 

WnR!:5;iI0PS - Advisory Conmittee formation and function* Develop the 
proj:rarn of information nnd eKchnn<^e to inform coordinators of the 
Vviriou.; mothosls anJ techniques of succesnful advisory groups • 

Jl?g,JiiL^^LJljlfL.^QP,P^^^ Industr i al rducntio n. Through the 

i\<=:ct of varioui; export r^ources, present a program of information that will 
alio:; all coordinntors the opportunity to familiarise themselves with 
all tlio necessary lc;»al puiat^lines for their pro{>rams. 
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REGIONAL I ZFD IDEA EXCHANGE - Committee to dovelop a plan for the exchrnge 
of materials and concepts of CLE. within a particular region. Also a 
schedule of periodic visitations of regional presidents to the other 
rej»i«ns to up-date those coordinators concerninjT not only their ideas 
rouccrninr: m.iterials» but to nlso pive them other possibilities for 
develop inn more part icip.it ion and othar pro jects. 

C.I.r. STUDKMT OF THi; YEAU - !>cvclop criteri.i and procedure for the 
screening, and selection of the outstanding. O.I.E. student. Work on a 
pro«»ram o{ presentation with the possibilities of a financial award. 

STATE DEPARTMEIIT LIAISON - A committee to develop, cooperatively with 

the <:tate department » a schedule of meetinns Xs-ith regional representatives - 

of C.T.E., to p.athcr and distribute the nov;;; from the top. 

rnonn,VI OUTDELINE IM:VTST0N - a committee to develop methods and procedures 
for cnactlnr a process for change in various CLE. puidelines, especially 
in reference to 10 year olds. 

If you have any supp.esttons, indicate them here. 
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4. 



ERIC 



DISCUSSION TOPICS 
PRIORITY LISTING 



1. RELATED CLASS APPROACH - (Independent Study) Committee to 
develop a plan or approach unique to the related class. This 
wo*ild also include the possibility of sharing this idea at a 
workshop, or at regional C.I.E. meetings. 

2. WORKSHOPS - Advisory Committee formation and function. Develop 
the program ?.nd exchange to inform coordinators of the various 
methods and techniques of successful advisory groups. 

The Law and Cooperative Industrial Education - Through the use 
df various expert sources, present a program of information that 
will allow all coordinators the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with all necessary guidelines for their program. 

3. SPONSOR'S HANDBOOK - A committee to develop, produce, and collate 
a first class handbook that can be presented to employers and 
other interested parties explaining the structure, relationships, 
and unique highlights of C.I.E. 



PROGRAM GUIDELINE REVISION - A commifee to develop methods 
an' procedures for enacting a process for change in various 
C.I,E. guidelines, especially in reference to 18 year olds. 

CO-OP PILM - Committee for the development and making of a film 
for the promotion of Cooperative Education, especially C.I.E. 
possible funding. 
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IVORKSHOP SHSSIONS 
CROUPS A § B 

Croup Leaders: Robert Cray 

C.JV. Coordinator 
Livingston Htph <k:hool 

Jack Ifoffner 
CTF Coordinator 
Cherry mn Hast 
lliph School 



Cownuni cat ions : 

1. State Department Representatives at Superintendent's Meet inns. 

2. Letters to Superintendent and Principal about workshops early 
in year. 

3. Coordinators direct cor^nunications - IViard of Fxlucation and 
.Superintendent. 

4. List of Professional days in September. 

5. Coordinators schedule sliould reflect in-service workshops. 

6. In-S:n'ice pronram in place of \»rorVshop. 

7. Liaison Conmittee utilization. 

8. County Co-op meetinj' or smnller to exchange ideas. 

9. litilize local hjhlic Relations personne' 

in. Course in Public Relations and Croun }ty .imics at In-Service prorram. 
lYiblic Relations - State riln-Yes 

1. Youth Orjianization •ViCV. 

2. Hxhibits in school 

C.o.p.H. 

Stihlcnt Accomnlishment 

3. Asscmblv Programs 

4. Slide Kiblic Relations of jobs. 

5. pAlucation Television. 

6. State-idde CLE. days. 

7. Promote Advisory Conmittee 

8. Career Pair - Cooperating Dnployers set un booth manned by 
student employees or Central (area) Careers Exposition. 

9. OiF Closed Circuit) Television - 3 stations affiliated witb 
State Covemment. 

10. State-wide development of film on Co-op in progress. 

11. Co-op Education neivs articles supported by ads from cooperating employers. 

12. School program (Co-op) once a week developed and nresented bv 
Co-op students. 

13. Advisory Committees - Council members nronrotinp and publishing 
Re: Co-op 

14. Salaried Public Relations man at State level. 
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Reactions to 5 Problems Areas: 



Introductcry Remarks 

hr. Robert Cray 

I. Discussion - "elated Class 

N'ecd for niore neetincs, literature, etc. for Track 3 Coordinators 
not represented on ''aniial Conimittee fHast Brunsi-zick ffiph Schoon. 
Drinp this to attention of State Organization of Coord inn tors. 

Tie in UlHiP Coordinators more closely with Organisation Activities. 

f)uestion of lenctli of time for related classes discussed --- 
Some members reconwend shorter periods and less classes 
per week. 

SuRp,ested an innovative approach to question mini courses. 
Less classes as year's end approaches. 
Clear any changes with administration. 



fl. Ubrkshups - Discussion 

Workshop beincT planned. 

Center for Occupational Iklucation to help in planning, etc. 
Advisory Committee to be on agenda. 

Make available to coordinator law requirements in order to 
inform coordinators, administrator and others involved. 

Discussion of Unemployment Insurance forms - (to he given to 
employers). 

(.>iestion of students traveling to work. 

Cover Coordinators by insurance if students were to 
be hurt in traveling to and from jobs. 
Suggested - Use of Mini buses. 
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GROUr H 

Reactions to S IVoblcms Areas: 

I. (?Groiip 3 coordinators feel that they were not representee! in the manual. 

^Comment regard inp lease time - Reschedule a day of the ivcek so that 
students can be shown the ivork stations available in the area. 

!?Closetl circuit television taped at each job, and returned to the 
school. Also show as niuch of the school as possible. 

f Coordinators may be the person (CGordinator of Independent Studv) 
involved to let the students go on an independent study project as 
an alternative to scheduled class sessions. 

CoiTOTont - Max IJartman s group developed a "Start Your Oivn Business 
Project." 



TI. A Northern areas school has volunteered to run a x^inrkshop for the 
.Vlvisory Committees. 

One school has reported successful advisory rieetings were 
achieved by holding them in the school and serving lunch. 
!k?ld every other month. 

Some schools function under a cooperating cojivnittee comprised 
of all the Co-op programs in the school. 

Tlie Unw - ffow alx)ut funding for buses to provide transportation to and 
from ivork. 

@One school no longer permits anyone to drive students for any reason. 
Some require the coordinator to carry additional insurance at his own 
expense. 

Cm we get a T-letter from the State Department regarding the status 
of 18 year olds? 

There are 3 different views regarding responsibility 
--tlie law, the insurance company, the er^ployer. 
Itow about working past 6:00 p.m. vftxen 18? 

C.I.r. Student is in a training procram and must be guided by the 
regulations of the program, r-xemptions, hov^ever, are allo\«K3. 
It is further hoped that there will be a uniform set of jjuidelines 
covering all programs. Ovliy are some alloi^red to work to 10:00 p.m.?) 

Problem Re: Unemployment Compensation should be explored. 
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ruhlicity 

1. V. I.C.A. - Christinas baskets Contests, Conferences, etc. 

2. T.V. - 5 minute time slate advertisinc (Fducational) Coop. 

3. Puhlicity film for state\N'ide use. 

4. Year- end luncheon - Itoard of Hducation representatives from 
industry, maycs, etc. 

5. Certificate to long term employers. 

6. Recognition to all employers - past and present. 

7. Film of on-the-job activities for inter-schools pmnotion. 

Conwunications 

1. Utilize liaison comnittee. 

2. County meetings of Co-op Coordinators on frequent schedules. 

3. "In-Service Training Program" rather than 'Workshop" - terminology. 

4. Professional training in Public Relations and Group Dynamics for 
Coordinators. 

5. Contact local I\iblic Relations professionals. 

6. State Department Vocal representation at Superintendent's meetings, 
confirming Coordinators activities reo'aring meetings, etc. 

7. Relating workshop information to needs' of students. 

8. Letters to aiperintcndents and Principals requesting attendance of 
Coordinators at workshops, meetings. 

9. Direct Communications ivith Sunerintendrnts and Board of F^ucation. 

10. Xecotiate professional days thru Ulfi. (Incnl Fducation Administration). 

11. Scheduling to cover time of Coordinators to conferences , meetinps, etc. 
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GROUP DISCUSSIONS - LIST A 



Louis Altlerl 


John Kelly 


Wayne Backes 


Walter Kino 


Irene Bartz 


Thomas KlrkuD 


Jerry Berosh 


B. List 


• 

Her ry B1 ringer 


Glenn Mackav 


Robert Boose 


Anthonv Malakas 


Jack Brooks 


Brian R. McPhllllo 


Edison Burden 


Lauten Ml chose 


Nicholas Cannarano 


Ralph Mlqdale 


Frank Cedrowicz 


Gera'J Mingin 


VI to Cupoll 


Irvlnq Mitzman 


Harold Dicks 


Wilbur Nisenson 


Lee Leroy Dietz 


S, M. Panesis 


Walter Ozuroska 


Gus Pascal e 


Richard English 


Richard Patton 


Jacob Faasse 


Alphonse Pignataro 


Thomas Fahey 


John Pistol as 


Robert Galloway 


Donald Ralger 


Joseph Grosso 


Harold Retterman 


Peter Hoskey 


M. Rosica 


Beverly Kasper 


Dennis Sandman 


Hyman Kazin 


Richard Sands 



Victor Scango 
Jatnes Smith 
William Smith 
Michael Supko 
Alexander Tunnard 
Joseph Turner 
Peter Uhlig 
Alan Wade 
Edward Welnfeldt 
Robert Young 
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GROUP DISCUSSIONS > LIST B 



Sheldon Abrams 


Frank Kirsh 


Thomas Adams 


Alfred Kolmos 


Mrs. Attles 


James Lynch 


Sam Ayoub 


Patrick Magglo 


Joseph Belveveau 


John Majewski 


James Bennett 


Donald Marth 


William Blanken 


Jerome World 


Bernice Can^en 


Thomas Patten 


Edu^rd CantMell 


Joseph Perach 


Paul Cardaclatto 


Thomas Powner 


Cecil e Cooper 


John Robins 


Samuel Cooper 


Ralph Ross 


Andrew Davis 


Arthur Rosser 


Thomas Decker 


Grey Senlscalco 


Anthony Fotui 


EmlHo Spino 


6. Garula 


William Stelner 


Dean Garwood 


Joseph Swaluk 


Robert 3ray 


Stephen Vanderhoot 


Richard Hancock 


Charles Varga 


Max L. Hartman 


Roy Voqel 


Vernon W. Heffern 


Norman Walter 


Clarence Heyel 


Reqina Welnstein 


Nate Jones 


Lawrence Whitehouse 


Edward Kasky 


Charles Wllklns 




Robert Wurtzel 




Frank Zaccaria 
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COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION COORDINATORS MORKFHOP 

Please check the area represented by your present position. 

CIE Coordinator Other__ (explain) 

DO NOT SIGN 

1. To what extent were the conference objectives accomplished? 
Circle One 

Completely Adequately Fairly Well Inadequate Not At All 

2. What were your own main objectives: list one, two or three, (be brief) 
a. 

b. 

c. 

3. To what extent were your personal objective-^ achieved? Circle One 
Completely Adequately Fairly Well Inedaquate Not At All 

A, What were the workshop's strong points? 

5. What ware the workshop's weak points? 

6. What suggestions do you have for Improving this kind of workshop? 
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What was your reaction to the guest speakers? 

Mr. John Wyllie 

Remarks on the Past, Present and Future from the Bureau 
of Special Needs and Cooperative Industrial Education 

Excellent Very Good fiood Fair Pooi 



Mr. Adrian Van Zweden 

View from the Local District on some Future Developments 
In Vocatio nal Education 

Excellent Very Good Good Pair Poor 



Mr. John Wanat 

Cooperative Industrial Education Service Activities 



Excellent Very Good Good Fair Poor 



Dr. H. R. Cheshire 

Cooperative Education as It relates to the Disadvantaged 
Coordinated Vocational Academic Education 



Excellent Very Good Good Fair Poor 



What was your reaction to the group sessions? What did you 
personally gain from the group sessions? 

Excellent Very Good Good Fair Poor 



If new Insights were gained, are they applicable to your CIE 
program? 

Yes No If yes explain. 



-8S- 

in. How would you rate the conference facilities? 
Excellent Very Good Good Fair Poor 

11. Is this a good location for future workshops? 
Yes No 

12. Do you have any suggestions for future workshops? 

13. List any additional comments. 



o 
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90 !U:SIV)NSI:S (MIT OP A IY>Tr.NTTAI, 130 



1. To what extent iv-ere the conference objectives accomnlishecl? 

Completely U fnadequate 1 

Adequately yj X^ot At All TT 

Fairly IS 



2. Uliat were your own main objectives? 

a. lYo^ram guideline revision (3) 

b. Th.> law and Cooperative Industrial Education f2) 

c. .o be kept aware of current trends in CIK (14) 

d. To be aware of and learn from otlter TIE coordinators* succes<;e«; 
or failures (IS) 

e. [.earn what the funding situation is for CTF (o) 

f. To learn al)out the disadvantaged in CXI- (4) 

g. Learn new concepts, techniques, activities (10) 

h. Learn more about Vocational Academic Education (1) 

i. Cain information on a whole (22) 

j. Learn about the Related Class Approach (9) 

k. To get an overall viet>r of CIE past, present and future (4) 

1. Increase conmunication between State Fi local Districts of CTE (6) 

m. Learn al)out the Advisory Board and Public Relations (6) 

n. Ifelp develop a handbook for employees and others to exnlain CIE (1) 

o. ^fe^ging of CIE and Career FJucation (1) 

p. Ways to create a better understanding of Co-op students and their 

problems for the administration in tlie schools (1) 

q. Discussion of labor regulations (1) 

r. Learn more about CIE Phase III (3) 

s. Find out calendar priorities for next year (1) 

5. To wliat extent were your personal objectives achieved? 

Completely in Inadequate 6 

Mequately 4S Not At All 0 

Fairly Well 27 
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4. iVhat were the workshop's strong points? 

a. Direct answers to questions (1) 

b. Well -organized facilities good (11) 

c. Two meetines - Croun A and B for open discussions (24) 

d. Printed material (4) 

e. Speakers (P) 

f. Dr. Oieshire (12) 

g. Presenting new and useful information (1) 

h. Need of CIE (1) 

i. Inforr.'ation about Career Education progrnns, the County Career Education 
Coordinator's Duties, WT-CEP programs, \'isual Aid materials and public 
relations (3) 
Exchange of ideas (3) 
Past and Future of CIE (1) 

1. Free participation 

m. Cain information and AudioA'isual displays fS) 
o n. fbw to promote CIE programs (1) 
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5. Khat acre the workshop's weak points? 

a. Didn't resolve issues (1) 

b. 're still askinp for topics fl) 

c. Neeu 2 days so more .croup discussions can he accomplished (16) 

d. Morning session too long (I) 

e. Lick of time for l>r. Cheshire (1) 

f. Hroup too large (4) 

R. Hverything mentioned xvas for Track I and II programs (1) 

h. Too many speeches (15) 

i. Suggest earlier date - some schools closed this time (1) 
i. Should have l>egun earlier in the day (1) 

. k. >fore school administrator's should be invited (1) 

1. Need more State Department to answer questions (1) 

m. Too much talk on Career Pducation (1) 

n. Not enough discussions (1) 



6. Miat suggestions do you have for improving this kind of worlrshop? 

a. It should be held earlier (Sentember or October) and announce 
dates early (5) 

b. Should be held twice a year (1) 

c. Sinaller action groups (9) 

d. Make it 2 days d) 

e. I lave attendance mandatory for all CII- Coordinators (2) 

f. More information and sample lessons for related class (1) 
. More time on discussion and forget all those talks (5) 
. A Track III program for the coordinators: 

(1) Advisory Committee (2) Relative Class Material fl) 

i. Nforo specialized workshops (3) 

i. Continue the improvement in getting handbooks for our use fl) 

k. Have monthly workshop among 4 or 5 schools within a regional area fl) 

1. Have MJ Panel of CII- Coordinators tell us what thev are doing fl) 

m. Invite principals to come and chat for about 30 minutes on Cir fl) 

n . 1 lave a person to teach method f 1 ) 

0. More interaction between coordinators - exchange of materials fl) 

p. lecture on I-ogalities of Program fl) 

q. More methocis, successes, failures in the proeram fl) 

r. keep it with no charge fl) 

s. Shorten to 4 hours (I) 



ERIC 
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What was your reaction to the guest speakers? 



Mr. John R. Wyllle 
Director of Special Needs* & Coop. 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Hducatlon 



Educ, 



Mr. Adrian Van Zweden 

Director Career £. Occupational Educ. 

Wavne Hills HlRh School 

Mr. John A. l.'anat 

Assistant Director 

Center for Occupational Education 

Jersey City State College 

Jersey City, :iew Jersey 07305 

Dr. H.R. Cheshire 

Career Education Specialist 

Ccnrfjia Southern College 



The overall response 
to the speakers was 
very good. 



Wli.it waS your reaction to the group sessions? v^hat Old you personally 
''.iln frnm the Toup sessions? 



F.xccllent 
Vet" Hood 
^ood 

Poor 



14 



35 



27 



10 



If new insi,^,hts were gained, are they applicable to your CLE. 
program? 



Yes 
No 



67 
8 
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9. If neiv insights were pained, are they applicable to your CTF. procram. If 
Yes, explain. 

a. Coordinators fed topics, problems, etc.: all germane. 

b. nnployer-Pwployec relationship methotl of fettinp younjjsters 
into the progrtm. 

c. Xew ideas for communication were given \<\}ich can he used in 
local situations. 

d. Things are not as bad in my own LT.A as in other districts. 

c. noo<\ suggestions on thinns we can do in our school district to 
nromotc Clli Vocational -Academic programs idens. 

f. \nproach to directions and administrators. 

g. hiblic K'elntions neeticti. Many suggestions noted. 

h. The independent study approach to relntctl subject. 

i. Hnly to the extent that changes can he '^adc without cost, 
j. Track 11 T needs help fron your Center. 

k. The second handbook and contacts. 

1 . Any program can he improved by compari son with other programs . 
|T>. Kays of improving advisory committee. 

n. Liked th<e charts Re: Van Zweden. 

o. Mew methods of delivery of now material. 

p. Funds nvailnhle for handicapped students for skill training. 

q. Hidn't gain new insights - hut different ways of using some ideas 

I knew about, 
r. Some legalities of the program, 

s. VICA, scheduling of relatetl class, public relations. 

t. To have college oriented students involved in CIF. 

u. Better understanding of how to present the program to the 

atlministration. 
v. Career Oevelopment. 

w. Various methods selling CTF. to the communitv. 

X. Use of closed circuit, cable ajid UTiP PP for cooperative education, 
y. New ideas could ho incorporated in our local programs. 

2. Film, cassette use for Public Relations is excellent suggestions and 
also the evaluation procedure. 

aa. Develop program for next year. 



11. Is tliis a good location for future woikshops? 

Yes 75 
.Vo 3 



12. Iio you have any suggestions for future workshops? 

a. Hiis year's was planned, organized and meaningful - keep the 
coordinator's participating, group sessions, limit captive audience 
type of speakers. 

b. }bw to action smaller groups. 

c. You have excellent discussion topics to give central themes of 
workshop. 

d. Useful information that could he put into practice or release 
to local school systems. 

^ c. Nfore information from State to City Superintendent.- 
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f. ^'ore informntion on Ucl.itcd (!lnss. 

g. Make the Hox-I.shop a 2-day nffair and lot*s keep it primarily a 
workshop not a talk shop. Ifavc round tables with n specialist 
at ench table on particular phases of rTI-. 

h. 5^1^11 or groun» vorkshons with special tonics* 

i. I feel any of the discussion topics would make a pood su^lcct 
for a series of wrkshops. 

j. Limit tonics and concentrate on getting meaningful results. Set 

then up for graduate credits, 
k. *!oro \vorkshops. 

1. Bring students who have been successful through the CTI- nrograin. 
m. 'lore visual aivis. 

n. (bver 2 topics one in A.M. and one in P.M. 

o. {Question and ansitfor period, a chance to bring up our own problems 

and get help from group, 
p. May])e the location of the vforkshop could be changed year to year 

to please even'one. 

q. Discussion of proper training and ivhat lam aro to be follo^^. 
r. Ibid earlier in the school year, 
s. Smaller groups 

t. Full discussion on labor, vjorkmen's compensation and other related 

areas by key officials, 
u. CIK III Workshop is needed badly. 



List any additional conenents. 

a. Suggest this type of \^?orkshop be held early in October. 

b. Very good conference 

c. The principal -guidance counselors, or superintendents should be present. 

d. There ^^s nothing in the handbook passed out earlier in the year to 
help Irack #3 coordinators. There is a need of information of hcM 
to get Track ^3 students to j^s for interviews. It is of the most 
importance of Track #3 procrJfeif . 

e. College credit should have lieert offered based on the quality of 
our speakers. 

f. Th^ meeting provides us with a chance to grow professionally bv 
exchanging ideas. 

g. Have 2 workshops. 

h. More time for individuals to relate their experiences in CTI: to 
benefit all. 

i. Couldn't there be a continually updated manual of sorts available 
to new coordinators when they enter into this field? 




JERSEY CITY STATE COLLEGE 

. MUU.EN. PRESIDENT JERSEY CITY. N. J. 07305 

July 9, 1973 



Dr. If. R. Cheshire 

Career Development Specialist 

Division of Qjntinuinj? Fxlucation 

and Public Services 
Georgia Southern Cbllepe 
Stateshoro, Georgia 30458 

l>ear Hill: 

Thank you for the highly professional job you did for us at the 
workshop on June 8, 1973. We, as well as the State Henartrcnt, have 
received numerous calls and letters expressinr delight and enthusiasm 
with your motivating presentation at the workshop. In essence, vou were 
the major highlight of that workshop. We've taken vour material in total 
and arc reproducing it along with all of the other presentations. tVe are 
having 500 copies printed and we will, of course, forward vou a number o^ 
copies. 

„. . . ^^f;^ again, on behalf of the Center, State Department of Fducatinn. 
Division of \ocational Fducatlon, and all the C.T.E. Coordinators, includinp 
those vfho were unable to attend, I \dsh to express mv sincere gratitude for the 
marvelous iob you performed. Please keep up the hirh spirits thev have 
proven to be contagious. 

Sincerelv, 

John A. H'anat 

Assistant Hi rector 

Center for Occupational Fducation 



JAW/p<1 



GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLIE 

STATBS8QSQ, GEORGIA 90458 
"^2 2 Sf^"^ ******* HUtoii T. BoBiilwtBl 



Jtmm 20, 1973 



4Yr. John HtfUia, Dirdctor 
BUfMu of speciad it—da and 

Cooparmtivm Indti* trial sdocmtiaa 
trow Jorsay 5ft9 Dmpsrtiaant of SducMtian 
Trenton, Jeraoff 0860$ 

B»ST Mr. Viflliet 

It WM8 a plejmuze maetSag with \/cu in Trenton on J\mm 7, 1973 end with 
your coordinators in North Brunwiok the nmxt dag» X leamad auay 
interostinif things about your program and weatlcaml odacatian in ifew 
Jarsey. 

Under soparate cover X am forwarding to your of flea one sat of tha 
ntatoriala we use in tha training program of CVAB for the st^te of 
Georgia. Please feel free to use the saateriaJfi in any way you wish, 

Siaoerely, 



a. R, Cheshire 

Carmer oavalopemnt Specialist 



if 



go: i'tr» John Wanat 

Mr. Michael Klavan 
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COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION COORDINATORS WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 



Sheldon Abrams 

Director, Vocational Technical Education 
West Morris Regional High District 

Thomas Adams 
CIE Coordinator 
Boonton High School 

Louis A. Altleri 
CIK Coordinator 
Montgomery Street School 

Mrs, Dorothy S. Anderson 
Dean of Educational Services 
Jersey City State College 

John Antolick 

CIE Regional President 

North Jersey 

Mrs. At ties 
Girls* Trade 

Sam A. Ayoub 

CIE Coordinator 

South Plainfleld High School 

South Plainfleld, NJ 

Wayne A. Backes 
CIE Coordinator 
Morristown High School 

Irene Barts 
Teacher- Coordinator 
Green Brook High School 

JoFeph E. Beliveau 
Coordinator 
Union High School 

Dr, James Bennett 
Teacher Educator 
Rutgers University 

Jerry Berosh 
CIE Coordinator 
Overbrook School 

Henry A. Blringer 
W.E.C.E.P. Coordinator 
Lakewood Middle School 



William £. Blanken 

CIE Coordinators 

Matavan Regional High School 

Robert Boose 

Asaistnat Director 

State Department of Education 

Bureau of Teacher Education & Acad. Cre 

Jack Brooks 
CIK Coordinator 
Mciuntain High School 

Edison Burden 
Coordinator - CIE 
Bridgewater High East 

Nicholas Cammarano 

CIE Coordinator 

Shore Regional High School 

Bemlcc Canpen 

Union City, New Jersey 

Edward Cantwell 
CIE Coordinator 
Linden High School 

Paul Cardaciotto 

Coordinator CIE 

Trenton High - Voc. Dlv. 

Cecile S. Cooper. 

Coordinator CIE 

JF Kcunedy High School 

Samuel Cooper 
Coordinator 

R^dgefield Memorial High School 

Dr. H.R. Cheshire 
Georgia Southern College 

VI to Cupoll 
Cin Coordinator 

Scotch Plains - Fanwood High School 

Andrew Davis 
Coordinator CIE 

Ramapo Indian Hills High School 
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Thoaas Decker 
CIE Coordinator 
Randolph High School 

Harold Dicks 

CIE Coordinator 

Harris Hills High School 

Leroy Diets 
CIE Coordinator 
Westwood Hish School 

Patricia Donnelly 
Secretary 

Center for Occupational Education 

Varren £. Irovmey 
Acting Director 

Center for Occupational Education 

Joseph Drurenda 
Dir. of Vocational Education 
Personnell Development 
State Dept. of Education 
Dlv. of Vocational Education 

Walter Dzuroska 
CIE Coordinator 
Kearny High School 

Richard English 
Work-Coordinator 
Franklin High Scho;jl 

Jacob Faasse 
CIE Coordinator 
Manchester Regional High 

Thomas Fahey 
Work-Coordinator 
Franklin High 

Sally 7argo 
Secretary 

Cente- for Occupational Education 

Anthony Fotiu 

CIE Coordinator 

West field Senior High School 

Robert Galloway 
Coordinator 
Montgomery School 

Dean Garwood 

Director Voc. Education, Handicapped 
Igj^^ite Dept. of Education 

h9f9-^i Vqc, Education 



Frank Gedrowicz 
CIE Coordinator 
Irvlngton High School 

Robert Cray 
Coordinator CIE 
Livingston High School 

Joseph Grosso 
Coordinator 

Hew Providence High School 

Richard Hancock 
CIE Coordinator 
Cedar Ridge High School 

^fax Hartman 

CIE Coordinator 

Poropton Lakes High School 

Vernon He f fern 

Community Relations Specialist 
USASCS" 

Fort Monmouth, NJ 

Dr. Clarence Hevel 
Glassboro State College 

Jack Uoffner 
President Elect 
CIE Regional President 
Southern Jersey 

Petdsr Hoskey 
CIE Teacher 

Scotch Plains- Fanvood High School 
Fred Houston 

New York Audio Visual Corp. 

Nate M. Jones 
Coordinator 
Trenton Hlp^h School 

Edward Kasky 

CIE Coordinator 

Neptune Senior High School 

Beverley Rasper 
Coordinator/Planner 
Project C.O.E.D. 

Hyman Kazln 
CIE Coordinator 
Dunellen High School 
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Janes Keatns 

Center for Media Technology ' 
Jersey City State College 

John Kelly Jr» 
Apprentice Coordinators 
Essex Ct* Voc. Schools 

Walter King 

Trenton Regional High School 

ThOioas Klrkup 
CIE Coordinator 
Plalnfield High School 

Frank Klrsh, Jr. 
Coordinator 
Fdison High School 

Michael K. Klavon 
Supervisor 

Center for Occupational Education 

Dr. John R. Koenlg ^ 
Associate State Director of 
Voc- Tech. Education 

Alfred Kolmos 
CIE Coordinator 
Hamilton High West 

Michael Lauten 
Coordinator CIE 

Scotch Plains-Fanwood High School 

Gordon Law, Jr* 
Resaarch Associate 
NJ Resource Center 
Edison Eric Systems 

James Lynch 

CIE Coordinator 

Edison & John P. Stevens High 

Brian R. Mc Phillips 
CIE Coordinator 
Nutley High School 

Glenn I«iackay 

CIE Coordinator 

Wayne Hills High School 



Patrick Maggio 

Supervisor of Vocational Technology 
Matawan Regional High School 

John J. Majewski 

CIE Coordinator 

East Brunswick High School 

Anthony J. Malakas 
CIE Coordinator 
Kearny High School 

Gail Marshall 
Secretary 

Center for Occupational Education 

Donald Marth 
CIE Coordinator 
Hamsonton Jr. -Sr. High 

George Matson 

Center for Media Technology 
Jersey City State College 

Martha Mazzeo 
Secretary 

Center for Occupational Education 

Ralph Mlgdale 

Coordinator CIE 

Madison Township High School 

Gerald Ming in 
Teacher-Coordinator, CIE 
East Brunswick High School 

Irving Mitzman 

CIE Coordinator 

Bar ringer High School 

Jerome Morici 

App. Coord. & CIE Coordinator 
Passaic County Tech. Voc. High School 

Paul Mozenter 

Dir. Vocational Services for the Dlsadvantagec 

State Dept. of Education 
Div. of Vocational Education 

Dr. James H. Mullen 
President 

Jersey City State College 
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Wilbur Kiaenson 
CXE Coordinator 
Kearny High School 

John P. O'OonnfeXl. VfioUcX Co^VVitcton. 

Center for Occupational Education 

S.M. Panesis 

Coordinator CIE 

Haddon Heights High School 

John Parker 

CIE Regional President 

Central Jersey 

Ous Pascale 

CIE Coordinator & Supervisor 
Roosevelt High School 

Thoraas Patten 

CIE Coordinator 

Perth Amboy High School 

Richard E. Patton 
CIE Coordinator 
Moorestown High School 

Joseph Perach 
Montgomery School 

Alphonse M. Pignataro 

CIE Coordinator 

West Deptford Township High 

John PisColas 
Teacher 

Dover High School 

Stephen Poliacik 
Assistant Coimniss loner 

of Education and 
State Director of Vocational Ed. 

Joseph Portulo 

Center for Media Technology 

Jersey City State College 

Thonas Powner 
CIE Coordinator 
Hightstown High School 



Louevenia Quash 

Center for Occupational Education 

Caroline Oulgley 
Supervisor 

Center for Occupational Education 

Donald Rainer 
CIE Coord invi tor 

Union County Voc. & Tech. High School 

Harold Rlttcrman 
CIE Coordinator 

Bergen Count v Voc-Tech. High School 

John Roobins 
CIE Coordinator 
Hamilton High Uest 

M. Rosica 

Haddonficld High School 

Ralph Ross 

CIE Coordinator 

Highland Regional 

Arthur Rosser 

Chairman « Industrial Education 
Montdair State College 

George Russ 

Director of Vocational Teacher Education & 

Certification 
State Dept. of Education 
Div. of Vocational Education 

Chuck Saaf 

Center for Media Technology 
Jersey City State College 

Dennis Sandman 

CIE Coordinator 

East Orange High School 

Richard Sands 

Teacher-Coordinator 

South Plainfield High School 

Victor Scango 
Coordiuator 

Whippany Park High School 
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Carl Schveleer 
President (1972-73) 
State CXE Association 

Guy Sinlacalco 
CIE Coordinator 
Neptune Kigh School 

Keanech Slavinski 
Supervisor 

Center for Occupetionel Education 

•leiRes Sfliith 
CZE Coordinator 
Vocational Guidance Counselor 
Butler High School 

Villiam SMitt? 

Instructor^ Teacher Education 
Rutgers College of Agr. & Env, Sd, 

Emilio Spino 

CIE Coordinator 

West Side High School 

tfilliaa Steiner 
CZE Coordinator 
Penberton Towtiship High School 

Michael Supko 
CZE Coordinator 
Colonia Sr. High School 

Joseph Swaluk 
CZE Coordinator 
Highland Park High School 

Alexander Xunnard 
CZE Coordinator 
JFK High School 

Joseph Turner 
Coordinator CIE 
Woodbridge Senior High 

Peter K. Uhlig 
Coordinator 

Cape May Voc-Tech, Center 

Stephen Vanderhood 

CIE Coordinator 

Newark East Side High School 



Adrian Van Sweden 

Director of Career & Occupational Educ. 

Wayne Hills High School 

Charles J. Varga 
CIE Coordinator 
Ramapo High Schopl 

Roy Vogel 

CIE Coordinator 

Asbury Park High School 

Alan tfade 
Coordinator 

Cedar Ridge High School 

Bmice Waldtoan 
Director 

Center for ^fedia Technology 
Jersey City State College 

Walter Norman 

Teacher-Coordinator 

East Windsor Regional School 

John A. Wanat^ Pfiogfum VifiectoK 

Assistant Director 

Center for Occupational Education 

Edward Weinfeldt 

CXE Coordinator 

Madison Township High School 

Regina Weinstein 
CIE Coordinator 
Easts Ide Hii^h School 

Lawrence G. Whitehaus 
Teacher-Coordinator 
Mahway High School 

Charles Wilkins 
Work-Coordinator 
Franklin High School 

Robert Wurtzel 

Coordinator CIE 

Ocean County Voc-Tech School 

John R. Wyllie 

Director of Special Needs & Cooperative Educ. 

Division of Vocational Education 
State Dept. of Education 
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Edwin Yotk 
Coordlnacor 

Nev Jersey Resource Center 
Edleon Erie Systeas 

Robert Young 
CIE Coordinator 
Madison High School 

Frank Zacearia 

Teacher-Coordinator 

Passaic Ceufkty Tech. & Vee. School 

Linda Zetnkoski 
Secretary 

Center for Occupational Education 

Arlene Zielinski 
Secretary 

Center for Occupational Education 
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PRESS RELEASE 

has recently participated In the first 

("our mSS) 

annual workshop for Cooperative Education Coordinators. The procedlngs were 
sponsored by the Center for Occupational Education at Jersey City State College in 
conjunction with the State Division of Vocational Education and the New Jersey 
Cooperative Industrial Education Association. 

The objectives achieved at the workshop Included setting up a calendar cf events 
for the up-coming year for CLE. coordinators, and sharing of ideas developed by 
other states. Varren E. Downey, Acting Director of the Center for Occupational 
Education, Introduced Dr. Janes H. Mullen, President of Jersey City State College, 
who opened the conference with a welcoming address, rir. John R. Wyllie, Director of 
Special Needs and Cooperative Education for the Division of Vocational Education 
remarked on the past, present and future from the Bureau of Sneclal Needs and 
Cooperative Industrial Education. John A. Ifanat from Jersey City State College, the 
director of the workshop, addressed the coordinators on how the Center for Occupational 
Education will function as a service organization for Cooperative Industrial Education 
programs. 

Adrian Van Zweden, the Director of Career and Occupational Education at Wayne Hills 
High School, spoke about some of the future developments he forsees in vocational 
education. The luncheon address was given by Dr. H.R. Cheshire from Georgia Southern 
College. He spoke on how Cooperative Education relates to the disadvantaged and 
particularly in regard to coordinated vocational academic education. 

This workshop was quite productive in that it afforded the CLE. coordinators an 
opportunity to gain new insights into cooperative Industrial education. All involved 
felt that this workshop furthered C.I.E* objectives and hoped that future workshops 
will accomplish as much. 
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